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We shall begin in our neat issue the pub- 
lication of the Serial Story, “The Little 
Belle of Bloomingdale,” a Tate of the Revolu- 
tion. The story is one of great dramatic 
power, and full of romantic incident. Its 
author prefers to be anonymous, but is well- 
known, and has a world-wide reputation 
as one of the very foremost of American 
writers. Our readers may count upon find- 
ing it a source of ever-increasing entertain- 
ment during the neat five or six months. 


Che Outlook. 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune” publishes a lengthy 
report of an interview with Gen. Butler, which is 
of some importance, as well as interest, because 
Mr. Butler is certainly the ablest and probably 
the least scrupulous of the Greenback party. He 
declares that he would have been elected if it had 
not been for persistent bull-dozing of laboring 
men by their employers, who threatened them 
with discharge if they voted the Butler ticket—an 
assertion that taxes the credulity of any man who 
knows anything of Massachusetts workingmen; 
that the results of the election are eminently en- 
couraging to the Greenback men; that, as com- 
pared with the vote for Peter Cooper in 1876, it 
shows an increase in the Greenback vote of 700 
per cent. ; that the Greenbackers hold the balance 
of power in all but three Southern States; and 
that it will be time enough to consider the Presi- 
dential election by and by. He does not oppose 
resumption in 1879; he even wants the experiment 
tried, since only failure can get it entirely out of 
the way and leave the road clear for the new 
policy. This new policy contemplates that 
when resumption has failed, and -greenbacks, in 
numbers to be determined somehow and by 
somebody, not very clear how or by whom, have 
been issued, and our old promises have been 
paid by giving our I. O. U.’s for them whenever 
we think the contract warrants—for since the 
United States cannot be sued its own construction 
of the contract is conclusive—then we shall be pre- 
pared for prosperity which we are to reach by 














(1) an increasing volume of currency, (2) a taxa- 
tion of all bonds, (3) an instant and rapid push- 
ing of public works, and (4) provision for settling 
the workingman on Western lands. This is a semi- 
official announcement of the Greenback platform 
for 1880, and it has the advantage of being con- 
siderably more explicit than most political plat- 
forms. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Butler and the Greenback 
party whom he represents desire to have the ex- 
periment of resumption tried as speedily and 
thoroughly as possible, they will probably share 
in the gratification with which the hard money 
men will greet the reported action of the New 
York banks. After a conference with the Sec-, 
retary of the Treasury an agreement has been 
reached which embraces the following points: 
After Jan. 1, 1879, the banks will decline to re- 
ceive gold on special deposit; will treat gold 
and -United States notes as equivalents in 
all their transactions; and will refuse to pay 
out or receive silver except in small sums and 
as subsidiary coins. The Treasury is required by 
law to go on coining silver; but it purposes only to 
pay it out in exchange for small bills. The effect 
of this action, also already adopted by the 
banks of Boston, will be, first, to prevent the use 
of deteriorated silver coinsin any large quantities; 
second, the abolition of the small premium, one- 
eighth of one per cent, still remaining on gold; 
and third, the absolute prevention of all hoarding 
of gold, except in chests and old stockings, since 
no bank will receive it on agreement to pay it back 
in kind. Resumption is to |have a fair trial, and 
the couutry will soon see whether Mr. Butler or 
Mr. Sherman is right. 





The papers which represented that the Presi- 
dent admitted to an interviewer that the policy of 
conciliation is a failure, and that he must change 
it, did not really know what that policy is. 
Beyond doubt, neither Gov. Nichols in Louisiana 
nor Gov. Hampton in South Carolina has suc- 
ceeded in preventing palpable frauds and flagrant 
outrages. How far they tried may even be ques- 
tioned. In South Carolina tissue-paper ballots 
were folded in with other ballots, so that in one 
precinct four times as many votes were cast as 
there are voters in the precinct, and the number 
of votes exceeded the number of voters in twenty 
precincts out of thirty-two in one county. In 
Louisiana the same results were accomplished by 
different processes—-expulsion of United States 
supervisors from the polling stations, breaking up 
of Republican meetings, beating some of the negro 
leaders, shooting others, and violent exclusion of 
negro voters from the polls. A number of arrests 
have already been made, and the men who sup- 
pose that an election can be carried by highway 
robbery or deft stealing will be likely to find 
themselves as much mistaken in 1880 as those 
were in 1876 who supposed that it could be car- 
ried by bribery. Meanwhile the Republican party 
is doing nothing to change the Southern senti- 
ment. The whole South ought to have been 
made Republiean campaigning ground; whereas 
the election was left to go default. 


Asa specimen of skill in legal ‘fencing the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Evarts and Lord Salisbury 
on the Canadian fisheries is worthy of attentive 
study. Lord Salisbury practically concedes that 
local legislation cannot over-ride treaties entered 
into between the British and American govern- 
ments, but insists that the duty of determining 





whether such legislation does over-ride treaty 


rights must be determined by conference between 
the two contracting powers. His point is well 
taken: ‘‘ If any American fisherman may violently 
break a law which he believes to be ‘contrary to 
treaty, a Newfoundland fisherman may violently 
maintain it if he believes it to bein accordance 
with treaty.” In a second letter he declines to 
re-consider the justice of the award, upon the 
ground that litigants cannot act as a court of 
appeal from the decision of a court of arbitration, 
and that since the English government demanded 
$15,000,000 and only received an award of $5,500,- 
000, it would stultify itself by conceding that the 
magnitude of that award proved that the commis- 
sioners exceeded their powers. America having 
interposed her protest will now undoubtedly pay 
the damage, but when the question of a future fish- 
ery treaty arises, as it will in 1884, the award of 
this commission will not be recognized as in the 
nature of a binding precedent. 


Lord Beaconsfield, who defeated the attempt of 
Russia to secure peaceably the autonomy of the 
Turkish provinces in Europe, or their just ad- 
ministration under a European commission, and 
then received a national ovation because after 
millions of dollars and thousands of lives had 
been expended in a needless war this scheme had 
been adopted by the Berlin Treaty, now, after 
successfully resisting the demand of Russia for the 
appointment of an International Commission to 
secure the due execution of the reforms recom- 
mended by the Berlin Treaty, is urging the organ- 
ization of just such a commission, because without 
it the treaty is likely to come to naught. Russia 
officially declares her purpose to carry out faith- 
fully the execution of the treaty, but her actions 
indicate that she does not mean to do so unless 
the other Powers, and especially the Turkish gov- 
ernment, do the same. There is more hope of a 
peaceful adjustment of the controversy , between 
Greece and Turkey. While the Macedonian in- 
surrection is spreading toward Epirus and Thes- 
saly, the council of the Porte has advised an 
arrangement with Greece conformable to the pro- 
posals of the Conference, and it is probable that 
the Sultan will yield to this advice, making a vir- 
tue of a necessity. 


While all indications in this country point to 
the revival of industry and better times, all in- 
dications in England point the other way. Eight- 
een iron firms have given notice of their in- 
tention to reduce the wages of their workmen 
from one to two shillings a week. The cotton 
manufacturers at Glasgow have reduced the wcrk- 
ing hours in their establishments one-third. A 
strike of farm laborers in the county of Sussex, 
where labor is better paid than some other dis- 
stricts, is reported to be imminent. Money is hard 
to procure in the London market at any price, 
and the banks are refusing applications for 
loans, and drawing in those already out. The 
general distrust of American securities, created 
by the Greenback movement, has received a check 
from the recent elections, but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the blow given to public 
confidence in the extraordinary revelations made 
by the failure of the Bank of Glasgow, by threat- 
ened disturbances in India, by the reduction of 
American demand for English manufactured 
goods, and by that general restlessness and un- 
easiness which is a necessary accompaniment of 
those rumors of war which have been rife in En- 
gland for the last twelve months. All this is 
threatening to the present administration. The 
Liberals are plucking up courage, and, it is re- 
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ported, will demand a speedy dissolution of Par- 
liament for the purpose of submitting to the 
country the policy of the administration in its 
dealing with Afghanistan. 


The dastardly attempt to assassinate King 
Humbert of Italy affords another striking illus- 
tration of the terrible chasm between the two 
orders of society in Europe, and the bitterness 
of feeling entertained among the poorer classes 
toward the rich. The would-be assassin drew a 
poniard on the King as he was entering Naples in 
state. The King received but a slight scratch, 
and the assassin was easily arrested. He denies 
being connected with any political society, and 
declares that because he was poor he hated the 
King. The fact that King Humbert is personally 
popular with all classes in Italy deprives this 
attempt of any special political significance. 


In the land of Calvin it is the Liberals who are 
hierarchical and the Romanists who are fighting 
for liberty. We rejoice to record their victory. 
The Radical-Democratic party, which has been in 
the political ascendancy since 1871, has proceeded 
with a high hand: it placed all schools, public 
and private, under State surveillance; disestab- 
lished and disendowed the Roman Catholic 
Church; turned their buildings over to their op- 
ponents, in some cases to an Old Catholic congre- 
gation hardly large enough to furnish the con- 
ventional ten required by ancient Jewish tradition 
for a proper synagogue worship; and required the 
consistory of every Protestant church to admit a 
radical into their pulpit once a month by way of 
change—that is, the Swiss John Hall must ex- 
change once a month with the Swiss O. B. Froth- 
ingham. The climax was reached when John 
Calvin’s old church was used last summer for ser- 
vices in celebration of the Rousseau centenary. 
The people have become satisfied that Radicals 
know as little about liberty as priests and much 
less about religion, and the Democratic-Conserva- 
tive party have now been returned to power; a 
political revolution that will end for the present 
in the city of John Calvin a hierarchy without 
religion, and perhaps eventually result in the en- 
tire separation of Church and State. 


An abstract of Gen. Sherman’s annual report 
appears in the daily papers, The main item 
of interest in it is his statement of his views 
respecting the Indian question. He declares that 
many of the Indians prefer death to agricultural 
toil; that to convert them from a nomadic into a 
pastoral race is the first and fundamental prob- 
lem; that it is thus only that they can be rescued 
from destruction; that each tribe must be dealt 
with according to its own nature; that measures 
wise in one part of the field would be inexpedient 
in another; that, accordingly, whatever depart- 
ment of the government is charged with this work 
must be entrusted with large discretion to adapt 
its measures to emergencies. He traces the Indian 
wars generally to broken promises, insufficient 
rations and impending starvation. He implies 
that the Indians should be shifted to the War De- 
partment. But when did an army ever do mis- 
sionary work as a civilizer of a savage race? or is 
our army (not merely the officers but the rank 
and file) so full of Christian grace that it is ready 
for a commission to seek and to save the lost? If 
the army is to teach the nomad to turn farmer, 
then is the sword already become a plowshare. 


General Rodenbough’s plan for reorganizing the 
militia on a general system will come before a 
Congress better able to appreciate the importance 
of property rights than was its immediate prede- 
cessor. The author of the plan is a retired army 
officer who has given much thought to the in- 
efficiency of our present system. His memoran- 
dum of the legislation required proposes that one 
million dollars shall be annually appropriated by 
the general government for the purchase of neces- 
sary supplies to be divided pro rata, under author- 
ity of a board consisting of two regular and three 
militia officers to be appointed by the President, 
and that general regulations shall be adopted for 
the government and equipment of all State troops 
when in active service. These regulations embrace 
the appointment of inspectors from the retired 
list of the regular service, who shall make annual 
reports to the Secretary of War, and the presenta- 





tion of national prizes for marksmanship, drill, 
ete. It is expressly provided that the President 
shall have no authority to exercise any control 
over the militia other than is already conferred 
by the Constitution. A committee of considera- 
tion has been appointed for conference, consisting 
of officers from several of the States whose troops 
are at present in the most efficient condition. 
Next to a well appointed regular force, a strong, 
uniformly equipped and reasonably well drilled 
militia is the most available resource of the 
United States for national defense and the pres- 
ervation of domestic order. Best of all would 
be a combination of the two: a standing army 
whose strength in time of peace should not be 
regulated by the passing whims of politicians, 
and a National Guard of State troops organized 
on the same plan and subject under proper re- 
strictions to a similar system of training. 


The Court at Special Term has decided against 
the application for a mandamus te compel Comp- 
troller Kelly to issue bonds to carry on the work 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. This certainly delays 
though probably it will not prevent the completion 
of this work. The statute provides that ‘‘ the whole 
amount to be paid by both cities shall not exceed 
eight millions of dollars, and the city of New 
York shall not be called upon to pay a greater sum 
than one million dollars in any one year, and the 
city of Brooklyn not more than two millions in any 
one year, until the said bridge shall be fully com- 
pleted and open for public travel, and the debts 
and liabilities incurred therefor shall be fully 
paid.” The Judge hvuids that this provision not 
only limits the amount which the trustees may 
demand from the cities but the amount which may 
be expended in completing the bridge; and as the 
trustees admit that the bridge cannot be com- 
pleted within eight millions of dollars, he holds 
the Comptroller justified in refusing the payment. 
The case will undoubtedly be appealed. Pending 
the appeal it is not the legitimate function of the 
press to argue, much less to pass judgment, upon 
it; but it is perfectly safe to say that if the Legis- 
lature meant to provide that the entire cost of 
the work should not exceed eight millions they 
proved themselves unusually incompetent, even 
for a New York Legislature, to express their 
meaning with clearness. 








UTAH AND HER APPPAL. 


HE appeal of the non-Mormon women of 
Utah to the women of the United States is 
one that ought to be taken up by those who have 
not the unspeakable unhappiness to live under the 
shadow of this hideous despotism. The petition- 
ers declare that in their judgment more polyga- 
mous marriages were celebrated during the past 
year than in any previous year; that Endowment 
Houses, in which these marriages are celebrated 
by secret rites, are being erected at enormous 
cost in various parts of the country; that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory is almost wholly composed 
of Mormon polygamists; that local relief from the 
enormities of the system is therefore not to be 
hoped fcr; that the Mormons are rapidly extend- 
ing their settlements in Arizona, Idaho, Mexico, 
and Wyoming, and already hold the balance of 
power in two Territories; that they are hoping at 
the next session of Congress to get Utah admitted 
as a State, in which case all Congressional control 
over her peculiar institution will cease; and they 
ask every Christian minister to procure names to 
a petition to Congress to delay the admission of 
Utah into the sisterhood of States so long as she 
legalizes polygamy, and to take other measures to 
abate what is a crime alike against God and man. 
No problem in American politics is more per- 
plexing than that presented by the polygamous 
institutions of Utah. The anomaly of a Turkish 
civilization, no longer on the border but almost in 
the very heart of the Republic, is monstrous. 
But how to get rid of it is not easy to determine. 
1. A superstition which makes sensualism a re- 
ligion is as difficult to deal with as it is dangerous 
and deadly. That woman could possibly grow 
into a faith that the sacrifice of love and purity 
and essential womanhood can be pleasing to God, 
and a passport to immortality, surpasses belief; 
but the testimony of emancipated Mormon women 
leaves no doubt of the fact. Mormonism has two 





roots—in man sensuality and the delight of a bru‘ 
tal dominion; in woman morbid delight in self- 
sacrifice and submission. And they are both deep 
roots. 

2. Still this superstition might have yielded be- 
fore this time to missionary work, a free press, a free 
church, and free political discussion; and this the 
United States could have guaranteed. But Mor- 
monism has had its apostles of vice, gathering 
their converts not only from different parts of the 
United States but from Europe. The poisoned 
blood of every nationality has flowed to this spot 
and kept it a noisome sore. We have on our 
soil to fight the battle with shameless sensuality 
for other peoples than our own. 

8. The power of Congress over the Territories 
isill-defined. The Constitution determiness{ubstan- 
tially nothing. Precedents are atfault. The right 
of Congress even to forbid polygamy is gravely 
denied on the ground that polygamy is a part of 
the religion of Utah, and the Constitution forbids 
any interference with the free exercise of religion. 
The question is now pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Moreover, the power of the 
United States government is practically limited 
by local public sentiment. Endowment Houses 
and polygamous marriages are kept up in Utah 
for the same reason that liquor shops are kept 
open in New York; not because they are sanc- 
tioned by law but because they are sustained by 
public sentiment. It is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a conviction for polygamy in a Territory 
where a large majority of the men of influence, 
wealth and power are themselves polygamists. 
And it is impossible to try without a jury unless 
we abandon the method which has come down to 
us from the early ages of English history, and 
which could not be taken out of our system of 
jurisprudence without tearing it to pieces and re- 
constructing it. 

4. Under the ancient Hebrew law adultery was 
a crime; but under English common law it is not; 
and our States have generally followed the Eng- 
lish, not the Hebrew precedent. It will probably 
be impossible to make adultery a penal offense so 
long as women are excluded from political influ- 
ence. Adultery could easily be proved, but it is 
not acrime; polygamy is a crime, but it cannot be 
easily proved. For the polygamous marriages are 
invariably performed in secret, and the parties 
and witnesses are bound by the most solemn 
oaths not to reveal them. This oath every Mor- 
mon considers as releasing him from all the obli- 
gations imposed by his oath in a court of justice. 
He cannot keep both oaths; so he takes his choice, 
keeps the first and disregards the second. 

5. The danger that Utah may be admitted asa 
state isa real though we hope not an imminent 
one. But the dominant party is alway willing 
to run large moral risks for small political gains. 
If the admission of Dtah can add to the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, give it two s dditional 
Senators, and add a few to its electoral votes in 
the next presidential election, we may be sure that 
there will be not a few Congressmen who will be 
unable to see why polygamy is any worse in a 
State than in a Territory. 

These are not reasons for doing nothing; they 
are reasons for doing something the more vigor- 
ously. Two things can certainly be done: 

The women of the United States can enforce the 
petition of the non-Mormon women of Utah. They 
can demand of Congress that it refuse to admit a 
community of prostitutes to the sisterhood of 
States. The American people have a conscience; no 
politician can safely disregard it. And the women 
of the United States can arouse that conscience if 
they will, so that Utah will be compelled to choose 
between sovereignty and her harems. 

And they can demand of Congress that it give 
serious consideration to the Utah problem. Prof. 
Hitchcock in his little monograph on Socialism 
puts two very pregnant truths in a very small 
compass in saying that, ‘‘ Mormonism is a great 
national humiliation, which we must have deserved 
or we should not have had it.” The women of 
America, ‘if they will give heed to their sisters’ im- 
ploring cry for help, can at least prevent this 
national humiliation from becoming organic and 
indestructible; and they can perbaps compel Con- 
gress to consider the question what we have done 
to deserve and what we ought to do to get rid 
of it. 
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THE TRUE ANCHORAGE. 


N the transition through which Christian faith 

is passing many a soul is swept from its old 
anchorage and is looking anxiously and vainly for 
anew one. The dove let loose from the ark sails 
out over a waste of waters, seeking for a rest for 
the sole of its foot and finding none. It is idle to 
look back with regret to the old nest. That has 
been long since swept away. Whether the creeds 
of the sixteenth century embody a sound philos- 
ophy or not, they do not serve as a resting place 
for reluctant skeptics. The very methods of 
modern apologists are themselves witnesses to the 
want which they endeavor to satisfy. Joseph 
Cook’s ‘‘ scientific method,” whatever else it may 
or may not prove, at least demonstrates that the 
orthodox church is full of men and women that 
are grateful for a new demonstration of the most 
fundamental facts of the,religious life—God, soul, 
immortality —as they would not ‘be if those 
facts were not at least beclouded. The brightest 
stars shine dimly through a murky night. We 
should not be so anxiously looking for the result 
of the labors of the learned commission in their 
new translation of the Scriptures if we were not 
painfully conscious of innumerable difficulties in 
the presefit version which we unreasonably expect 
them to remove. Abandonment of the doctrine 
of an absolute inspiration of ‘‘every line, word 
and letter” may, and we believe does, strengthen 
the spiritual hold of the book on the heart, but it 
weakens its dogmatic authority. The ten com- 
mandments are likely to be reverenced more, not 
less, after the tables of stone have crumbled to 
the dust; but their sanction will be different. 

Now in this storm that covers the sea with toss- 
ing waves and obscures the heavens with driving 
clouds there is one anchorage—it is in the incom- 
parable life and character of Jesus Christ. To 
anchor to this it is not necessary—not indispensa- 
bly necessary—to have a clear conviction concern- 
ing the authenticity and authurity of the Gospels, 
or the reality of miragles, or the vicariousness of 
Christ’s sacrifice, or the divinity of his origin and 
character. He is more than any truth concerning 
him. The gifts of the wise men are brought to 
the Christ, not to the manger. He is the same 
Christ whether the old halo be seen about his 
head or no. Here is a life and character con- 
fessedly beyond compare; no life, no character 
like it in haman history. For eighteen centuries 
his challenge, ‘‘ Who convinceth me of sin?” has 
been lying before the world, and no one has taken 
it up. Infidelity itself confesses the glory of the 
Christianity of Jesus,Christ, the self-sacrificing 
life of love and service that makes this one char- 
acter the radiant sun from which all lesser heroes 
of history borrow their light. To see in such a 
life a divine nature worthy of loving reverence, a 
human example worthy of patient following, a 
spirit that is an inspiration, a possibility of char- 
acter that exalts aspiration and enkindles hope, 
this is to have faith in Christ. And this faith is 
the tirst hope of anchorage to the doubt-tossed 
soul; it is the olive branch that the dove finds 
which gives promise of a new nest and a new rest- 
ing place. 

There are two ways of studying the character 
of Christ: the external and the internal, the 
theological and the spiritual, the scientific and 
the sympathetic. You may take your Bible and 
first satisfy yourself that the four Gospels are 
trustworthy history. If you are in doubt, this 
will require no little critical acumen applied in 
processes of patient history. And you must satis- 
fy yourself of the inspiration of the apostolic 
writers. The evidences are abundant, but evi- 
dence does not convince till it has been examined, 
sifted, weighed and its indications impartially 
considered. This done, you next address yourself 
to a study of their writings to frame a scientific 
psychology of Christ. This requires a knowledge 
of the original or a use of the borrowed knowledge 
of others, a discriminating judgment and a con- 
structive skill. You must be able to frame a 
philosophy that will harmonize ‘‘I and my Father 
are one” with ‘‘My Father is greater than I.” 
The result is generally either a sacrifice of phi- 
losophy to candid criticism or a sacrifice of can- 
did criticism to philosophy. Generally, the text is 
sacrificed and a system is saved, or the system is 
taken and the text is not even studied. The 
Roman Catholic Church is wise in its genera- 











tion. It will preserve the system at every hazard; 
it therefore discourages, when it cannot absolutely 
forbid, the independent study of the text. 

The spiritual and sympathetic study of Christ’s 
character requires no such preparation. It re- 
quires neither critical acumen nor constructive 
skill, though both may aid it. It requires simply 
spiritual insight. The spiritual student finds in 
the four Gospels the four sides of a statue such 
as no sculptor of ancient Greece in its palmiest 
days ever carved. He knows that these Gospels 
were certainly written during the first three cent- 
uries, probably in the first century. He knows 
that whatever additions tradition may have made 
to the narrative, the essential features of the 
character, the essential teaching of the lips are 
here. He knows that it was not in the nature of 
that age to purify the gold of life; and that 
though the character may have been grander it 
could not have been less than he finds it in the 
New Testament. As he reads, reverence and love 
grow. His heart is drawn toward this Unknown, 
not the less that he is Unknown. He forms no 
well defined philosophy concerning the character, 
but that character becomes to him a transcendent 
ideal; and when he endeavors to image the 
Beneficent Spirit who has hitherto been to him 
both the Unknown and the Unknowable he finds 
that he is but transferring to the infinite sphere 
the lineaments which he has learned to reverence 
in this earthly life. He knows not how the Father 
is in Him; but through Him he beholds the 
Father. He can as little analyze the glory as 
could Moses the Shekinah that filled the taber- 
nacle; but he sees 1t uuue the less, and it fills his 
soul. He tries to follow the footsteps which this 
Christ has left, and walking after him grows.in 
love toward Him. Christ becomes Master as the 
ordained man becomes master of the woman’s 
heart for whom he has been ordained: the mas- 
tery is one of love over love, greater because un- 
defined. He finds in the story of a life laid down 
in sacrifice and ending in death a strange and sor- 
rowful joy; rest in his Master’s turmoil; joy in his 
Master’s tears; life in his Master’s death. With- 
out a theory of Christ’s divinity he has learned 
to worship him; without a theory of atonement 
he has come to him and found rest; without a 
theory of his humanity he follows him. 

For those who already possess clear-cut and 
well-defined and established convictions respect- 
ing the character and work of Christ all this will 
seem nebulous and unsatisfactory. But those 
who are bewildered in the wretchedness of univer- 
sal doubt, to whom even the great facts of the 
religious life—God, soul, immortality—are but 
dreams that enchant like Jacob’s vision, but that, 
like his vision, leave them on awakening to a 
resting place of stones, may find a truth, a way, 
and a life in such a reverent, affectionate and 
sympathetic study of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ in the Four Gospels. 








NOTES. 


—Two correspondents present in this week’s issue 
of the Christian Union two very different pictures of 
the state. of Christianity. Dr. Mullens, Foreign Sec- 
retary of the London Missionary Society, gives in one 
column a report of the great Missionary Conference 
which met in London, Oct. 21-26. From his glowing 
account of the progress of the Christian heralds in 
proclaiming the Gospel in heathen lands one might 
almost imagine that the church militant is ready to 
march off the battle field with banners flying as the 
church triumphant. Mr. Hathaway, on the other 
hand, presentsin another column a very dark picture 
of the state of Christianity in one of the great centers 
of this Christian country. From his description it 
might almost be imagined that the ‘‘man of sin’’ had 
gotten possession of the Christian Church in the United 
States. Both impressions would have some truth, 
but both would be exaggerated. There are probably 
coldnesses, and skepticisms, and superstitions in the 
missionary churches, which the Missionary Confer- 
ence did not report; and thereare certainly Christian 
activities in Cincinnati which Mr. Hathaway does not 
put into his picture. Everything cannot be painted 
on one canvas. But judging from Cincinnati ex- 
changes the devil there is quite as black as Mr. 
Hathaway has painted him. The Cincinnati “ Gazette” 
gives a list of theaters that are running Sunday after- 
noon and evening, declares that the theater is as free 
in Cincinnati as in Vienna, and suggests that the 
manners of the boys and girls that throng there are 
very considerably freer, 

—In 1842 the brothers Jacob and John S. C. Abbott 
issued a New Testamentin one volume, ‘“‘ with brief ex- 
planatory notes.” It was published by Crocker & Brew- 








ster, of Boston. In due time the copyright expired. 
The subscription publishing house of Henry S. Good- 
speed & Co. now reissue this volume, entitling it 
“‘Abbott’s Illustrated New Testament.” Fifty pages 
of supplementary matter, prepared by some anony- 
mous author, and a new title-page give them an ex- 
cuse for copyrighting it. The book is republished 
without the knowledge or consent of the authors, and 
is put upon the public by assiduous agents as a work 
fresh from their pens. There is nothing in it to show 
its origin. Our exchanges will render a service to the 
public by putting their readers on their guard against 
a literary fraud, which is only saved from being a 
piracy by the imperfection of our copyright laws. 

—In the preparations which everyone is making this 
week for Thanksgiving the claims of those praise- 
worthy institutions, the Howard Mission and the Five 
Points House of Industry, should not be forgotten 
It has been for many years the custom of each to give 
its inmates and beneficiaries a Thanksgiving dinner. 
This the children anticipate with an eagerness which 
one who is used to a Thanksgiving dinner every day 
can hardly realize. In the lives of some it is perbaps, 
from one year’s end to the next, the only bright and 
satisfying spot. To accomplish this large supplies of 
poultry, meats and vegetables are necessary; and 
since, in their straitened circumstances, the institu- 
tions cannot afford to purchase, these supplies must 
comé to them in the way of voluntary contribution. 
For the Howard Mission articles may be sent to the 
office, 40 New Bowery, N. Y., and cash or checks to 
the President, A. S. Hatch, 5 Nassau street, N.Y. For 
the Five Points House of Industry send to 155 Worth 
street, checks to the order of Hugh N. Camp, Treas. 

—A paper which is perpetually cracking jokes at 
the expense of its contemporaries ought to be able to 
receive an occasional joke at its own expense with 
equanimity. 

—A Bazaar of pottery, bronzes and antiques is to be 
opened Nov. 30 at the Kurtz Gallery, 23d St., this city, 
to continue one week, for the benefit of the Evangeli- 
cal Aid Society’s schools at Naples, Italy. These 
schools are under the charge of the Waldensian, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian and other Protestant 
clergymen and a committee of Neapolitan merchants. 
After a successful life of eighteen years they are now 
in financial straits. The articles for sale are a choice 
importation of classic bronzes and art pottery, select- 
ed from nearly all the countries and manufactories of 
Europe, and are offered at low prices. 

—Whieh is Catholic? 

DEAN STANLEY (in Trinity 
Church).—“ There could be no 
doubt of the evil which the 
Latin Church had wrought 
both in the past and in the 
present, but we have to ask 
what good they have wrought. 
From it we bave drawn many 
of our customs, and its influ- 
ence is very present and 
strongly felt to-day. To itwe 
owe all later art teachings 
and knowledge of beauty in 
church architecture. We 
may be grateful to hem for 
many graces, for the generous 
beneficence of their charitable 
orders, for their hospitals, 
and for the example set us by 
the lives of many saints. Even 
the Society of Jesus, than 
whose evil deeds there could 
have been nothing worse, bas 
done good deeds than which 
none could have been better. 
Martin Luther first loosed the 
shackles of the old restraint 
and taught us what the Bible 
really was, and his name is to- 
day revered in all continental 
churches.” 


THE CATHOLIC REVIEW.— 
* Stanley on Branch Churches. 
The so-called Dean Stanley, 
in the paper which he read in 
the handsome building at the 
head of Wall street on Broad- 
way, knownas Trinity Church, 
on All Saints’ gave a pretty 
fair illustration of his histor- 
ical, logical, and theological 
shallowness. He went heavily 
into ‘the branch’ theory,* and 
said that the one holy Catholic 
Church—the seamless robe of 
Christ—the indivisible body 
of our Lord on earth—was 
made up of five different and 
warring factions. These were 
the Anglicans, the Greeks, 
the Latins, the Lutherans, and 
the Calvinists. . The 
Church of God has done no 
evil. She could not. The 8o- 
ciety of Jesus has been guilty 
of no evil deeds, for the spirit 
of Jesus has always guided it. 
The false monk and perjured 
priest, Martin Luther, the 
worst blackguard that Europe 
ever knew, . led for 
years a life of gross licen- 
tiousness and debauchery.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—We have seen it stated somewhere that Napoleon Ist was 
the deviser of that system of bookkeeping known as “ double 
entry.” Is that so? 

The double entry system is of much greater antiquity 
than Napoleon. It wasin use among the Italian mer- 
chants in the 15th century; the earliest known treatise 
on the subject being by Luca di Porgo, published at 
Venice in 1495. 

—Whose is the best translation of Dante’s ** Inferno”? 

Some years ago Prof. Lowell told his class in Italian 
that Dr. John Carlyle’s translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Infer- 
no” was in his judgment the best. It is a prose literal 
translation, the text of each verse being given, with ex- 
planatory notes. Of metrical translations Mr, Long- 
fellow’s is probably the best. 


—What or who is the devil? What does the Scripture 
teach on this subject? That he is a self-conscious intelligent 
being or entity? If so, what is his origin? What the scope 
of his power? Is he personally present everywhere or only 
through his agents? If through his agents, are those agents 
also intelligent persons? If so, what is their origin? 

The Bible does not contain a great deal in answer to 
these questions. It was, however, elearly the belief of 
the writers of the Bible that there are evil spirits who 
exercise a real and baleful izfluence on the human race, 
as a baleful influence is exercised by an evil spirit in 
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the flesh. We are accordingly put on our guard against 
their influences, and forewarned that we are to fight, 
not only against flesh and blood, but also against im- 
palpable and invisible spirits. Their origin 1s darkly 
hinted at in passages in which they are described 
as fallen angels. If you will take a Cruden’s Concord- 
ance and turn to the words ‘ devil,” ‘‘ devils” and 
‘*Satan,” you may easily work out for yourself what is 
the Scripture teaching on this subject; and it will be 
worth a great deal more to you than if any one worked 
it out for you. 

—Is it impertinent to ask how “ Blind Tom,” the pianist, 
first got his impressions that culminated in his wonderful 
skill on the piano? One has only to see and hear the wonder- 
ful little machine, the phonograph, to conclude that “ Blind 
Tom” is only a human phonograph, played upon at some 
time of his life; was receptive, but unconscious at the time 
of receiving that that is now being discharged from him; very 
much upon the same principle of the little machine spoken 
of above, which can retain your voice and discharge it for 
years afterward—I am told as often as 280 times. In view of 
these facts I thought it would be interesting to know just 
when, where and how he got his impressions, for impressions 
he must have got from some source, and as I do not remem- 
ber to have ever read any account of his early education, I 
make the inquiry. 

Neither the materialistic nor the spiritualistic theory 
can make any adequate explanation of that wonderful 
phenomenon which we call Memory. There is some- 
where in briin or mind a power to treasure up sensa- 
tions which may be very aptly compared to that of the 
phonograph, and to repeat them again; not exactly at 
will, for sometimes they repeat themselves when we are 
most unwilling, as in the case of remorse, and sometimes 
no will power can recall them though they seem to 
be but just beyond our reach. There was no time when 
once for all ‘‘ Blind Tom” received his impressions. He 
is receiving them all the time; in this respect resem- 
bling the phonograph also. He is a wonderful listener. 
His power of absorption exceeds that of any other per- 
son we have ever seen. 

—Will you explain why Christ cursed the fig tree if the 
“time of figs was not yet”? 2. Whatis the meaning of the 
passage in Luke xv., 31; “Son, thou art ever with me’? 
Does it apply to the restoration or election of the Jews? 

1. The fig tree was a symbol of the Jewish nation and 
so used in the Old Testament. The withering away of 
the fig tree was a parable in action; bearing to the disci- 
ples the pregnant lesson that a life without fruit is sure 
toend indeath, 2, No. The elder son is atypical char- 
acter, representing the Pharisee ancient and modern. 
He has really classed himself with the hired servants by 
his querulous complaint, ‘‘ These many years have I 
served thee,” and by his implied demand for a reward, 
The father gently reminds him that he is a son, and that 
to be with him and to be his heir is his reward. The 
interpretation is afforded by 1 Cor. iii., 21-28. 

F. N. D.—Generally the minister who is reviled can 
do nothing so wise as to follow the example of his 
Master who, ‘‘ when he was reviled reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously.” Nothing is 
ordinarily gained for either the wronged person, for the 
church or for the community if he that has been 
wronged takes upon himself to defend himself or punish 
the wrong doer. 

The Rev. C. G. Torrey, lately pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Charlotte, Vt., writes in answer to a 
recent Inquiring Friend, that he has made use of Blanch- 
ard’s Nerve Food in his own household with excellent 
effect. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 

AN INFORMAL CHURCH CONFERENCE. 

” HAT can we do about it?” said Mr. Hard- 
cap. 

It was Sunday afternoon. The Bible service 
was just, over and a little group had gathered, or, 
to speak more accurately, were gathering, at the 
church door. Mr. Hardcap is an earnest man; a 
most earnest man. Indeed he can get more in 
earnest on less provocation than any other man I 
know. Generally, the less the occasion the greater 
the earnestness; and Mr. Hardcap was very much 
in earnest. 

‘¢ Why, you know, I think,” said Mr. Slimworth, 
‘*that it is dreadful! Perfectly dreadful!” 

‘* What is the matter?” said I, joining the group. 

‘*Why, Mr. Munster stayed to Communion,” 
said Mrs. Slimworth, aghast. 

** And actually took the elements,” said Mr. 
Hardeap. ‘‘I think he ought to be censured.” 

‘But he isn’t a member of the church,” said 
Mrs. Hardcap; ‘‘and I don’t think we could censure 
a man who is not a church member.” 

‘*We might admit him,” said Mr. Geer, ‘‘ and 
then excommunicate him; how would that do?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Hardeap, seriously; ‘‘I don’t 
think we could possibly admit him to the church. 
We couldn’t think of that for a moment.” 

_‘‘I wouldn’t have given the elements to him,” 











said Mr. Slimworth; ‘‘and I don’t see how you 
could do it, Deacon; I don’t, indeed. It was a 
sacrilege.” 

‘“Why now, do you know,” said the Deacon, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘that I was really rejoiced to 
see him accept the invitation? I haven’t enjoyed 
a Communion season so much for many a day; and 
that for seeing Mr. Munster join with us in it.” 

‘*Why shouldn’t he?’ I asked, turning to Mr. 
Hardcap for information. But Mr. Slimworth 
gave me the answer. 

‘*Why, Mr. Laicus,” said he, ‘‘ just think of it: 
he’s a Quaker; and he’s never been baptized!” 

‘* Worse’n that,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘*Indeed!” said the Deacon. ‘' What could pos- 
sibly be worse than not being baptized?’ There 
was a quiet humor in the Deacon’s voice and a 
suggestion of a twinkle in his eye. But quiet 
humor Mr. Hardeap never recognizes; and he re- 
sponded to the Deacon’s question with refreshing 
vigor. 

‘* Why, he doesn’t believe in the proper deity of 
Jesus Christ. He is a Hicksite Quaker—a real, 
reg’lar out-an’-out Unitarian. And I call them 
nothing better than infidels.” 

‘* Mr. Hardeap,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ what reason 
is there to believe that any one of the eleven 
apostles that took the first Supper with Jesus him- 
self was ever baptized?” 

‘* Don’t the Bible say so?” said Mr. Hardeap. 

‘* How is it, Parson?” said the Deacon, turning 
to the minister, who had hitherto stood, as I did, 
an interested but silent spectator of the con- 
fezence. 

‘*No,” said the winister, **!1 don’t think it 
does.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Hardeap, ‘‘they must have 
been baptized. I can’t conceive that they were 
not baptized. Why, if they had not been bap- 
tized they could not have taken of the Supper.” 

A quiet smile ran round the circle at this 
charming illustration of Mr. Hardeap’s genius at 
reasoning in acircle. But Mr. Hardcap was im- 
pervious to the smile. I have always noticed that 
when a dog chases his own tail, however amusing 
the operation may be to others, the dog is always 
dreadfully in earnest. 

‘*But, Parson,” said Mrs. Hardeap, timidly, 
‘were not the apostles John the Baptist’s dis- 
ciples; and did not he probably baptize them ?” 

‘*Pour or five or them were John’s disciples,” 
said the parson. ‘‘ We are not told whether they 
were baptized or not, though very probably they 
were, but there is nothing whatever to indicate 
that the others were ever baptized.” 

‘‘T have no doubt that they were,” said Mr. 
Hardeap; ‘‘not any doubt at all.” Mr. Hardcap 
is sometimes just a little weak in argument. But 
he makes up for it by being very strong in asser- 
tion. 

** And for that matter,” said Mr. Geer, ‘‘ what 
evidence is there that they believed in the proper 
deity of Jesus Christ?” 

‘“Why,” said Mr. Hardcap, more vigorously 
than before, if that were possible, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean to say that the apostles were Unitarians, do 
you?” 

‘‘T do not mean to say anything,” replied Mr. 
Geer, very quietly; ‘‘I simply asked you what 
reason you had for thinking that they believed in 
the proper deity of Jesus Christ at the time when 
they took the Lord’s Supper.” 

Mr. Hardcap seemed really staggered. Even 
assertion failed him. He ‘stopped and evidently 
pondered the question. Mrs. Hardcap came to his 
rescue; and | think he was really grateful to her. 

‘*Didn’t Peter speak for all the apostles when 
he said ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,’” said she. 

‘* Doubtless,” said Mr. Geer. ‘‘But I rather 
think Mr, Munster would say that too.” 

‘* But he would not mean by it the proper deity 
of Jesus Christ,” said the parson, coming also to 
the Deacon’s rescue. : 

‘* What reason have we for supposing that Peter 
meant it any more than Mr. Munster?” said Mr. 
Geer. 

Here was a new poser. The parson met it by a 
question: ‘‘I wish you would explain yourself, 
Mr. Geer,” said he. ‘‘ You surely do not think 
that the apostles did not believe in Christ’s divin- 
ity? If you do I should think you would be a 
Unitarian, not a Presbyterian.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr, Geer, ‘‘as I read the New 





Testament the apostles did not understand’Jesus 
Christ’s true character while he lived on the earth 
with them. They thought, as all the Jews thought, 
that the Messiah was to be a temporal king. 
They had no idea of his true character or his spir- 
itual work. When he died they were in despair; 
they thought all was over. After his resurrection 
Christ met two of them and they told him that 
they had supposed that Jesus was the Messiah, in 
language which plainly implies that they had 
given their hope up; and he entered into a long 
exposition of the prophecies to explain to them 
why the Messiah must have suffered in order to 
accomplish his mission. They did not get a cor- 
rect conception of either his character or his work 
till after the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pente- 
cost. When they partook of that first Supper 
they neither understood him nor his atonement. 
They loved bim, and that was enough.” 

The parson looked thoughtful; then said, slow- 
ly, ‘‘So you think the apostles were Unitarians 
before Pentecost and became orthodox after it?” 

‘*You might put it in that way,” said Mr. Geer. 
‘‘T suppose I certainly do think that Unitarians 
generally are undeveloped Christians. The way 
to dwarf them is to refuse them all fellowship; 
the way to develop them is to receive them*to our 
Christian sympathies, give them our Christian 
fellowship, and cordially welcome them to join 
with us in giving praise and honor to our common 
Lord and Master. If we see more in him than 
they do, and mean more by our service of praise, 
as I think we generally do, they will come to see in 
him as much, and mean in their service as much, 
far quicker in our spiritual fellowship than driven 
from us by an unloving exclusion.” 

‘* And you would give to Unitarians and Hicksite 
Quakers, and all that lot, Christian fellowship?” 
said Mr. Slimworth. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by ‘all that lot,’” 
replied Mr. Geer, with a little warmth; ‘‘ but I 
would give to any man who has any love or rev- 
erence for Jesus Christ all the fellowship he will 
and can receive. I will not forbid his going with 
me as far as he can because I go farther than he 
does.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Slimworth resolutely, ‘‘I hope 
the parson will learn a lesson from to-day, and 
never again give an invitation to the Communion 
that Hicksite Quakers can accept.” 

‘*T don’t agree with you there,” said Mr. Hard- 
cap. ‘‘I like a liberal minister. I am a liberal 
man myself. I ain’t no Close-Communionist, but 
I don’t think a Hicksite Quaker ought to accept 
the invitation; indeed I don't; and when I see Mr. 
Munster I am going to tell him so.” 

Which was the end of the Conference. 

Yours, ete. LAIcus. 


P.8.—I baven’t had a chance to tell John what 
was said at our Ladies’ Society, and it is not quite 
fair to them to let this letter go without giving 
their view of the matter. Monday morning I 
heard Mrs. Slater say as she entered our church 
parlor, where ten or fifteen of us ladies were 
gathered finishing up the missionary box, *‘ Wasn’t 
it good—the very best thing you ever saw?” Mrs. 
8. always comes in with a rush. She brings, 
as one of our ladies said, a good fresh breeze with 
her when she comes in. Demure Mrs. Amesbury 
looked up with a smile and said, ‘‘I presume it 
was; but what was it?” 

‘* Why, don’t you know? Mr. Munster was at 
church yesterday and stayed to Communion.” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” said Miss Dewing; ‘‘my heart 
has been full of thankfulness ever since, for if 
there ever was anybody who needed spiritual help 
it’s Mr, Munster. He’sa grand man. You know 
that I go in to my German lesson in the same 
train with bim, and German is a kind of a hobby 
of his, so I’ve come to know him pretty well. 
He’s one of the most Christ-like men I ever knew 
in all his conversation and conduct, and would be 
happier if he did not put himself so far away from 
us. For I’m sure it’s he who makes the division, 
not we.” 

‘* Are you so sure of that,” said I, ‘‘are not we 
a little to blame about it?” 

‘*Well, for one, I'll tell you what I’m going to 
do,” said Mrs. Slater. ‘‘I felt Sunday as if we all 
ought to go up and tell him how glad we were to 
see him; that’s a kind of right hand of fellowship 
there would be some sense in. Now, I’ve owed 
Mrs. Munster a call for ever so long and I’m going 
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to see her right away, and ask her to come and 
work with us in fitting out the Bangs family.” 
Gentle Mrs. Hardecap immediately asked if she 
might not accompany her; and before we had 
done with the watter nearly every one of us found 
that we were anxious to do something to keep up 
our part of Christian sociability with the Munster 
family. And we all concluded, at least if any did 
not they kept silence, that it was a good thing 
he had taken such a pleasant step toward Cbris- 
tian Communion. JENNIE L ‘ 





1HE FINANCE QUESTION AT THE 
WEST. 
By THE REV. RICHARD CORDLEY. 

N the comments of the Christian Union on the 

Colorado election it was said that the result 
had no significance on the money question, as 
neither party had pronounced for hard money. 
There is an impression at the East that all parties 
at the West have succumbed to the Greenback 
sentiment, and therefore elections have no signifi- 
cance on the great issue of the day. 

There is a shade of truth in this, but it does not 
fairly represent the case. The platforms this way 
are not as sharply defined as those further East, 
but the West is not drifting towards an irredeem- 
able currency. There is a sense of distress to 
which the Greenback movement has appealed, 
and so long as the movement was in the nebulous 
state, dealing in undefined promises of relief, it 
found an ally in this universal distress. I have 
never seen the attitude of the West fuirly repre- 
sented. To understand it one must remember 
that the West is in debt, and the East holds the 
obligations. As a rule these obligations were in- 
curred during the inflated period following the 
war. It was then railroads were built, bonds 
voted, and private mortgages given. In the days 
of cheap money the West borrowed depreciated 
greenbacks, worth from forty to seventy-five cents 
on the dollar. Every approach towards a gold 
standard has increased their burdens, until 
thousands of men who ten years ago were 
worth double their indebtedness now find their 
jast penny swept away. Substantially, they bor- 
rowed fifty cents, and uow a dellar is de- 
manded; they borrowed cheap greevbacks, they 
must pay in coin. The East and the West do not 
understand each other in this matter, because 
they stand in different attitudes. As Henry Ward 
Beecher once said, ‘* The man who holds the whip 
has no idea how the fellow feels at the other end.” 
The man who holds obligations that grow more 
valuable with every advance in the value of 
greenbacks has no idea how the man feels who 
has to pay them. The man who receives two 
dollars where he gave one feels differently from 
the man who must pay two dollars where he re- 
ceived one. 

The Greenback movement has had its strength 
in this general distress, and has appealed to this 
undefined sense of injustice. It has attributed 
all to the contraction of the currency and the ap- 
proach of specie payment. The people have felt 
that there ought to be some way of relief, and the 
Greenbacker has promised this in general terms 
through an expansion of the currency and a delay 
of resumption. But then the question was pressed, 
“If we are ever to resume, why not now? Why 
repeat the sad experience we are groaning under ? 
Why not bear the burdens that fall on us once for 
all, and net throw them on to some one else?: We 
must resume sometime; we are almost at the point 
now; let us have done with it.” Then the Green- 
backers replied, ‘‘ We need never resume. The 
stamp of this Government makes money, and it 
can make it of paper just as well as of gold.” 

The Republicans, I think, have met the issue 
very wisely. They say, ‘‘If you are in favor of 
the greenback currency, so are we. We think it 
the best currency the country ever had, and we 
mean to maintain it. But we want our greenback 
as good as coin. If you want expansion, we favor 
just as large an issue as can be kept on par with 
coin. But we want no more depreciated paper. 
We are Greenbackers, but noi fiatists. We be- 
lieve in a greenback as good as gold.” 

I listened the other night to the Republican 
candidate for Governor in this State, and his 
speech was the clearest financial address I ever 
heard from a political speaker. It was also as good 
asa sermon onhonesty. ‘‘I know you are, many 





of you, in debt and suffering great hardships. 
But do not let your persona! distress turn you 
from the truth. To relieve yourselves, do not 
throw a worse burden on the next generation. 
‘*The national debt was incurred in a time of 
national peril. We were glad enough to get the 
money then. In all honor we are bound to pay it 


to the last farthing in the exact terms in which it | 


was incurred. 


‘*We may not tax the bonds, because they were | 
sold on the condition that they should not be | 


taxed, and we borrowed money cheaper on that 
account. We cannot in honor tax them 
after receiving the advantage of their non-tax- 
ation.” - 

In such a strain he is conducting the canvass all 
over the State; insisting on honest money, the 
honest payment of the public debt, and the hon- 
est keeping of all contracts. 
differ on many points and ‘* put things” differ- 
ently from their Eastern brethren, they are stand- 
ing squarely on these principles, and on them will 
carry the State by nearly as large a majority as 
ever. Of this you will have heard before this let- 
ter shall appear in print. The Greenbackers are 
making a lively canvass, but they are rapidly 
losing ground as their absurd notion of ‘ fiat 
money” comes to be understood. 


THE PRAYER OF THE FALLEN. 
By THE Rev. 8S. MILLER HAGEMAN. 


1 OD of the bright unfallen sun, 

JX That stoops to kiss a wretch like me, 
In the whole world there now is none 

TO whom my soul can turn but thee. 
Tbough ruined and unclaimed my birth, 

Though talien all my prided charms, 
If ruined, 'tis but for the earth, 

If fallen, ‘tis within thy arms. 


As the struck eagle on the plain, 

Transfixed upon the death-cold dart, 
Looks up at the blue sky again 

That but so lately warmed its heart, 
So the spent spirit here below 

Yearns from fts dust to One divine; 
And oh bow sweet it is to know 

That one so lost as I am thine! 


I saw the mountains rise on high 
Beneath their burnished crowns of snow, 
They rose up glorious, but I 
Lay fallen at their feet below. 
I saw the brook within its bed, 
Aud on its tide the willow tree; 
But when it saw my face it fled 
To hid@its picture in the sa. 


My mother drove me from her door, 
My name was silenced for my sin, 
My father bade me come no more, 
Father in heaven, oh let me in! 
I’ve wandered in the bitter street, 
I've slept where ro»bers nightly roam, 
The frost hath marked my bleeding feet, 
Father in heaven, oh take me home! : 


By A CouNTRY PASTOR. 
.\ HE has been with us more than five years 
and is the only servant girl we have had 
since we set up housekeeping; but I see her trunks 
in the hall near my study door, and I know she is 
going away. Neither of our children can remem- 
ber when she was not a member of our household 
and her departure will be a memorable event to 
them, and one of much importance it may be to 
all of us. 

A little more than seven years ago she came to 
this country as poor as the average of girls who 
leave the Emerald Isle. She is about to return 
to her native land, to spend the winter with her 
parents, and will then come back to this country 
to make it her permanent home. We hope she 
may re-enter our household and stay with us until 
she has a home of her own. But, as she is about 
to leave, perhaps never to return, I feel inelined 
to balance accounts with her; to ascertain what 
sort of relation there is between our service to her 
and her service to us. 

At the present time we hear very mueh about 
the servitude of the laboring class, on the one 
hand, and just as much about the poor service 
rendered by this class, on the other: and certain 
mischievous persons are doing all they can to 
create prejudice and bad feeling between two 
classes of society whose duties to each other 
ought to be reciprocal. In view of all this, this 
has semed to me to be a good time to look the 
account over and ascertain how it bas been with 
us in relation to this girl, so that if we have done 
any injustice or made any mistake we may pursue 
a different course with another girk. 


now, | 


While Republicans 





| First, then, let us make a little estimate of 
what this servant has received from us since she 
first came to live wth us five years ago. To enu- 
| merate a part of what she has received in a 
somewhat formal way, I would say: 

(a) She has received sympathy. From the very 
first she has been made to feel that our best wishes 
were with her, and that we desired to promote ber 
interest every way we could. When she bas been ill 
she has been tavored and cared for as though she 
were one of the family. She has been made to 
feel our house to be her home, and she has called 
it home. As she has gone about the house since 
she decided to go away I have noticed she has 


looked sad, and she says she dreads to leave us, 
though she is going back to the home of her child- 
' hood. 

| (6) She has received much valuable instruction. 
She is not only more skilled in the household arts 
than when she came here, but she has gained an 
amount of education and _ religious 
which will have an important bearing upon her 
future happines and success. During the first 
years of her service here there was an aged father 
in our home, and he used to gointo the kitchen in 
the evening and teach the girl to read and write; 
so that, whereas she could not spell out the sim- 
plest sentences or write her name when she came 


influence 


to us, she is able now to read the daily paper with 
interest and to write a little. Her religious ideas 
have been very much modified since she has been 
with us; at least her’ prejudices have been re- 
moved so that she does not look upon those who 
are not of the same faith with ber inthe same 
way. She is a devoted Romanist, and we have 
never said anything to her against her church; 
and, during the past two years, since I have owned 
a horse, I have shown my interest in her enjoy- 
ment of religious privileges by allowing a lad to 
take her every other Sunday a part of the way to 
her church, which is four and a half miles away; a 
distance which she walked before. But it is very 
evident that her ideas of our church have changed 


very much from what they were when she came 
here. She bas talked with us quite freely upon 
religious subjects several times. She said at the 


close of one of these talks a few days ago, ‘‘I 
think your church must be nearer like ours than 
other Protestant churches, you believe so many 
things like what we believe.” 
sion she said, ‘‘I think some Protestants will go 
into heaven by staying in purgatory a very little 
while.” I can see that she is learning to value 
| truth for its own sake, and not for the reason that 
' itis proclaimed by some particular church. A-ain 
she has received instruction as to manners which 
enabl:s her to appear like an educated American 
woman; so that people say, ‘‘ She is no ordinary 
Irish girl. I would not suppose she was any other 
than an American.” much of the 
bearing of a lady that some American young men 
have shown her attentions. And yet she has 
none of the assumption of a lady in the house in 
the sense of claiming anything more than belongs 
to her place. 

(c) She has received fair compensation for her 
' work. She has had as much as any girl in town 
| has received for the same kind and amount of 

work. She has had the same food and shelter as 
, the rest of our family, and has been able to dress 
as well as the average of American ladies in the 
vicinity; but her wardrobe is substantial, and 
will be nice and serviceable for years. She has 
been able to assist her parents in Ireland, has 
done her share towards the support of her church, 
and will be able to carry back with ber nearly 
four hundred dollars in gold. As we review these 
items it may seem as though the girl has received 


On a previous occa- 


She has so 


very much. 

But let us turn now to the other side of the ac- 
count and ascertain what we have received from 
her. I will not attempt to specify the points of 
advantage to usin a formal way. But during all 
these years she has seemed to us in our household 
| arrangements like the motive power in a factory. 

My wife, though usually well and «ble to accom- 

plish very much of the sort of work which requires 

skill, is not strong, and is prostrated completely 
by even one day’s work in the kitchen; and the 
relief from this by the presence of a strong woman 
there, capable of and willing for every kind of work 
which pertains to that most important part of the 
house, has been of invaluable service. My wife 
* usually has done some of the cooking from choice, 
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but if she bas been ill or away the girl has done 
it just as well. When we have had guests at din- 
ner or tea it has“not been‘ necessary for the mis- 
tress of the house to look after the preparation of 
the food at all. She has needed only to express 
her wishes and her 
guests, being perfectly confident that all the ar- 


then to devote herself to 


rangements of the table would be just as she 
would have them at the appointed time. 

She has proved herself most efficient in times of 
sickness, and has always been ready to put forth 
extra exertions without any complaints. She was 
as kind to the aged father while he lived as a 
daughter could have been; and when he was 
dying he was supported by her strong arms, and 
almost his last words were, ‘*You have been a 
good girl.” 

We are blest with two children who are as rnddy 
with health and strength as it possible for chil 
dren to be; their condition is owing, no doubt, 
partly to this girl’s care and watchfulness over 
them, for she has felt the same interest in them, 
apparently, as though they were her own; and 
they seem to have a love for her like that which 
they feel for their parents. We have felt that we 
could go away at any time and our children and 
all our interests would be eared for as though we 
were at home. 

She has done what she could to promote a good 
reputation for us in the community. We have 
the vexation of a 
change of servants or to spend our time looking 
for them. And now that this faithful girl is going 
she is sending out in all directions to procure a 
competent person to take her place; aud we have 
no doubt whatever that she will succeed, for it is 
generally understood that we appreciate faithful 


not been obliged to endure 


service and are ready to reciprocate its obliga- 
tions. 

This, as briefly stated as possible, is our account 
with ‘* That Servant Girl.” As we look it over, 
we do not feel that we have given ber one whit 
more than we have received in return. We pro 
pose to manifest the same spirit in our dealings 
with the next girl, and we expect a similar result. 
It is our conviction that it is the ease here, as 
elsewhere, that he who practices the precept of 
the Golden Rule not only manifests his benevo- 
lence thereby but his practical wisdom as well. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 
HELD IN LONDON OCTOBER 21-26. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

URING the past week a peculiarly interesting 

series of meetings has been held on the 
north side of London in connection with foreign 
missions. The last gathering of the kind in En- 
gland took place eighteen years ago in Liverpool; 
and the record of its proceedings has since been 
regarded as a standard work on the whole ques- 
tion of evangelizing heathen countries. On that 
occasion one hundred and twenty-six delegates, 
missionaries, officers and directors of missionary 
societies, met to compare notes and experiences in 
regard to their various labors: the public had 
the societies 
were almost entirely British; and the principal 
plans adopted in reference to churches, native 


little access to their deliberations: 


agents, Cliristian literature, education and trans- 
lations of the Bible were examined in their bear- 
ing upon the work in all countries of the world, 
The present conference differed much from its 
predecessor. In the recent gathering a far larger 
number of societies was represented thanin Li ver- 
pool and the delegates mustered in strong foree. 
though, strangely enough, the missionaries them- 
selves were not very numerous. Seven secretaries 
or directors represented the Berlin, the Rhenish 
the Basle and the Paris missionary societies; and 
several American brethren testified ably to the 
work carried on by the missionary agencies which 
flourish so greatly amongst you. Dr. Ferris, of 
New York, represented the Reformed Church and 
its Japan mission; Dr. Wells described its Indian 
work; Dr. White dealt with work among the Freed- 
men; Dr. Murdock, of Boston, represented the 
Burmar mission of the Baptist Missionary Union; 
and Dr. Clarke, the toreign secretary of the Am- 
erican Board, and Dr. A. C. Thompson, a member 
of its prudential committee, not only de:cribed 
the work of the Board in Turkey and Egypt, in 
India, China and Japan, but pressed the claims of 





missionary work on the home churches, and 
showed how truly fruitful it had been. Special 
interest was felt in the presence of these foreign 
visitors; from all quarters, in private as well as in 
public life, they received a hearty welcome; and 
to the American brethren especially that respect 
was shown which their position and usefulness 
eminently deserved. As at Liverpool, the English 
and Scotch societies were well represented by 
their principal officers and members of committee ; 
and as then, so now also, three of those able In- 
dian officers who, having retired from public 
work, have devoted themselves heartily to Chris- 
tian work in London, greatly contributed to the 
efficiemcy of the conference and to its success. 

Another feature in which this gathering differed 
from its predecessor at Liverpool was the form 
which its deliberations assumed. Instead of dis- 
cussing the various plans now generally pursued 
in mission work and on which opinion is pretty 
well unanimous, the conference considered the 
numerous missions carried on in their geographical 
distribution and then regarded them as a whole. 
It exhibited their number in special localities, 
their peculiar forms, and their most prominent 
results. The immediate effect of this arrangement 
was to show the great extent and effectiveness of 
missionary work in the world at large; to throw 
into prominence the vast number of countries, 
tribes and nations amongst which evangelizing 
efforts are being carried on; and ,\the enterprise, 
courage and perseverance with which they are 
maintained. Unlike the discussions at Liverpool, 
again, these deliberations were carried on in pub- 
lie; a considerable audience gathered at every sit- 
ting aud throughout listened with extreme and in- 
telligent interest to all the details which were 
brought forward, while the men to whom such 
gatherings prove a special benefit, the missionaries 
and directors of the various societies, were diligent 
iu their attendance and took a hearty share in the 
deliberations. To these Wrethren in particular 
the entire conference proved a time of refresh- 
ment and profit. 

From the nature of things some papers, address- 
es and speakers were listened to with greater in- 
terest and ease than others. A few speakers were 
drily statistical; the majority were more lively; 
and the subjects were so varied, the information 
given was so original and important, and details 
were so strikingly illustrative of the powers of the 
gospel, that the interest scarcely ever flagged. In 
sucu a gathering, though it lasted for a whole 
week, time was precious; the papers, therefore, 
were limited to twenty minutes, and the speakers 
sto ten; and though the inexorable bell brought 
some men up before their little speeches wer? 
finished, yet it tended to concentrate informution 
and to secure as large a contribution to missionary 
facts as possible from the many brethren who 
were anxious to present them. This ringing ofa 
bell at the end of ten minutes and the consequent 
stoppage of a speaker is now common in England 
at Congresses, union meetings and the like, and is 
found to be eminently useful. 

In a brief letter it is impossible to enter into 
any detail of the actual proceedings of a Conference 
whose time and attention were so fully occupied. 
I can only indicate some of its salient features. It 
sat from Monday evening Oct. 21st till Saturday 
morning Oct. 26th. During the intermediate four 
days it held three sessions each day: the first of 
three hours; the second of two; and the third of 
two hours also. The days and subjects were care- 
fully arranged and a due proportion of time and 
attention was given to each. 

On Monday evening the opening meeting was 
appropriated specially to devotional exercises, 
with an address from the president of the Confer- 
ence committee, Sir William Muir. This gentle 
man is one of our distinguished Indian civil 
officers; who has held high appointments and 
done valuable service to the government in North 
India for nearly forty years. His service for 
Christ has been not less distinguished; and to 
many members of your Presbyterian Mission in 
those provinces, like the late Dr. Owen of Alla- 
habad, Mr. Freeman and Mr. Fullarton of 
Futtehgur, and Mr. Rudolph of Indiana, he was 
a valued personal friend. He is one of the best 
Arabic scholars living, and his ‘‘ Life of Mahomet” 
is the best book on the subject. 

Two sessions on Tuesday were devoted to Africa 
and its many tribes. An Irish peer, the Earl of 





Cavan, presided, and the attendance of delegates 
and friends was large. Dr. Underhill, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, discoursed on the 
benefits of emancipation, and showed what an 
important bearing the evangelizing of the negro 
race must have on the conversion of all West 
Africa. Sir Fowell Buxton, the son of the great 
advocate of emancipation forty years ago, de- 
scribed the three schemes now being carried out 
for planting new missions on the three great lakes 
of Central Africa. Dr. Stewart, of the Free 
Church Mission at Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa, 
described the principle and the plan of the wis- 
sionary institution at Lovedale, in the Cape Col- 
ony, which he has managed for several years. 
Tuis is a model institution, with industrial as well 
as educational and theological departinents; and 
is just the thing which the native tribes of South 
Afriea need for their enlightenment. Dr. Lowe, 
the Secretary of the Edinburgh Medical Mission- 
ary Society, also read an admirable paper on the 
work, methods and usefulness of medical missions 
generally. Several of the medical missionaries 
who have recently gone out to Africa were Dr. 
Lowe’s pupils. 

Among the effective speakers on these African 
missions were Dr. Waugemann, of Berlin, who 
described the work of the Berlin Si ciety, espec- 
ially in the Transvaal; Dr. White, of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Mission; the Rev. E. Schrenck, of 
Basle, who spoke of work in Ashantee; and the 
Rey. Dr. Moffat, who told the Conference about 
his Bechuaras, and of course with his strong gray 
hair and his eighty-three years of age and sixty- 
two years of service for Christ received an ovation 
at its handz. The noble presence and the stirring 
words of the grand old man on the African day 
were a striking feature in the meetings of the 
Conference. Here, too, appeared a Mexican lady, 
Signora Liva, who, in a most touching address, 
thanked the Christian people of England and 
America for sending the Bible to her benighted 
people, and showed how it was awakening them 
from their ignorance and slumber. 

Wednesday and Thursday were devoted to In- 
dia, China and Polynesia. A valuable survey 
of existing mission work in India, its growth; 
range, present position and results, was given 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, the able and schol- 
arly missionary of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety in Benares. The Rev. E. Jenkins, one of 
the Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, who resided several years in India, dis- 
cussed the question: ‘‘ How far the progress of 
Christianity is aided by sound principles con- 
tained in the Hindu and Mohammedan systems.” 
His judgment was that some of those principles 
have aided in preparing the way of the Lord in 
India; and that the unrest of the masses, their 
acknowledgments of theism and of the need of 
propitiation, all call for more missionaries to give 
them the full truth which alone will give them 
light and peace. Dr. Legge, so well known for 
his long experience and his thorough Chinese 
scholarship, beth read a, paper and gave an ad- 
dress on the work in China, and laid before the 
Conference ample atatistics showing the rapid 
progress in churches, converts and evangelists 
made by the various societies since 1842. Dr. 
Ferris, of New York, described the work of his 
own church in Japan. Many wished that he 
would have given a survey of the work now being 
carried on by all churches and societies; the pros- 
perity of Japan being a matter of special interest 
to all Christian men. The opium traffic and the 
objectionable connection of the English Govern- 
ment in India with the growth and sale of opium 
came in for some hard words; and the injury in- 
flicted on the Chinese people by opium smoking 
was painfully set forth. 

The finest meeting of the week was held on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 24th, when the Confer- 
ence hall was well filled. It was devoted to 
Female Education in India; and the interest ex- 
cited in it was intense. Almost the entire evening 
was given up to ladies, and the service which they 
rendered was admirable and efficient in every 
way. Lord Kinnaird presided. The first paper 
read was composed by Miss Whately, one of the 
daughters of the well-known Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. It gave a full account of the operations o 
the Ladies’ Socicty for Female Education in the 
East, the oldest of the institutions which have 
taken this subject in hand. Three ladies then in 
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succession addressed the large audience, who 
listened with profound attention. Mrs. Urmston, 
the wife of an Indian military officer. described 
at length the religious deyradation of the women 
of India. the ignorance in which they are brought 
up, and the emptiness and hopelessness of their 
social and familv life. Mrs. Fergason, of Chumba, 
the wife and daughter of a missionary, described 
ber own experiences as a teacher of Zenana ladies, 
and showed what light and beauty are brought 
into the Hindu home by Christian education and 
God’s revealed Word. Mrs. Etherington, of Be- 
nares, also a missionary’s wife, described her work 
in that great city. As it was found that Miss 
West, of Smyrna, was present, time was wade for 
her also; and she spoke with point and power of 
her work in Turkey. ‘The addresses delivered by 
all these ladies were stiiking and in many parts 
full of beauty. With pathos, from their own ex- 
perience, ‘rom personal knowledge of the evil and 
of its remedy, they pleaded earnestly on behalf 
of their ignorant, untaught sisters in the East. 
The Christian modesty, the knowledge, the ear- 
nestness with which they spoke, carried their 
words home to all hearts; not a few bright 
thoughts, happy expressions and even pleasant- 
ries flashed out as they told their story, and to 
the numerous ladies who were present gave alto- 
gether an unusual treat, as well as a most instruc- 
tive and impressive opportunity. The Conference 
learned that on behalf of women the most power- 
ful pleaders are women themselves, 

The meeting of Friday was devoted to work in 
Turkey and on the Continent: but [can say litle 
about it; nor can I give you any account of the 
final meeting at Exeter Hall, with its small audi- 
ence of deeply-interested workers and listeners. I 
ean only wention the admirable and impressive 
address on ‘*The Work of the Spirit in Cbristian 
Missions,” given by the Rev. Dr. Murdoch, of 
Boston, the able Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. Through sdéme delay in 
New England Dr. Murdoch could not reach the 
Conference until Thursday. But his address in 
Exeter Hall will not soon be forgotten, while his 
paper on the Karen Mission will be printed in the 
With a pleasant meeting for thanks- 
giving and prayer on Saturday morning, and with 
kindly words, the members of the Conference 
parted from one another, and the gathering was 
dissolved. 


proceedings, 


In general the Conference has been declared to 
be a most successful meeting. The men who 
specially profit by discussions such as it has pro- 
duced, who attended regularly and listened with 
closest attention, are loud in their praise of the 
good which it has done them. And one thing 
above all others was deeply impressed upon their 
minds: that the evangelical work now being 
carried on in the East is stronger, wider, more 
effective by far than they, the workers, had 
themselves imagined. The gospel is being spread 
among the little as well as the great; in quiet cor- 
ners as well as in broad and populous empires It 
is seen to be as fresh in its truth. as powerful in 
its converting influence, as in its earliest days. It 
saves the individual, reforms the household, re- 
generates nations. Give the gospel time and it 
will cleanse the world; it will restore the reign of 
righteousness, justice, and truth; it will right all 
wrongs; it will bring man close to his fellow man, 
because be is close to God. And as the end of all 
we shall get ‘‘the new heavens and the new 
earth,” 


LONDON, Oct. 31st, 1878. 


IRRELIGION IN CINCINNATI. 
SOME STARTLING REVELATIONS. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

f yews circumstances have produced a profound 
-L impression in religious circles in this city 
within the past few days. The first was the pub- 
lication of a sermon, by Rev. Charies W. Wendte, 
in the ‘‘Commercial,” on Monday, Nov. 4th, in 
which be discussed the question, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with the Cincinnati churches?” Mr. 
Wendte is the pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of this city, the successor of Conway and 
Vickers, of whom more anon. 

Whether we accept Mr. Wendte’s statement or 





; the congregation. 
not, that ‘‘it is generally acknowledged that the 
churches in our midst are losing rather than gain- ! 





ing in numbers and influence, and that there is, 
in consequence, a marked decline in religious and 
moral interest in the community,” it cannot be 
denied that the growth of the churches in Cinein 
nati has fallen far behind the increase of the city 
in population and wealth. 

The ‘‘ facts and figures” concerning church life 
in Cincinnati, to which Mr. Wendte has called the 
attention of the religious community, are suffi- 
ciently grave to awaken interest anywhere, espec- 
ially as there is no question but that they are 
veritable facts. 

The population of this city may safely be stated 
at 250,000. Of these Mr. Wendte assumes that 
the Catholics are entitled to claim 65,000 (they 
claim a full bundred thousand, and may not be 
far out of the way), foreign Protestants 20,000, 
Jews 7,000—or 92,000 in all: which would leave 
158,000 who must either be connected with En- 
glish-speaking Protestant churches or be living 
outside of any church relation. <A further exam- 
ination of the statistics of these churches reveals 
the surprising fact that their entire membership 
in this city and its suburbs is Jess than 12,000, 
or less than one-twentieth of our population. 
Multiplying this 12,000 actual membership by five, 
a liberal estimate, we may possibly conclude that 
about 60,000 old and young are more or less under 
the direct influence of the English-speaking Prot- 
estant churches of this city. I have put the 
number something like 10,000 higher than Mr. 
Wendte ; but even this leaves almost a fall 
100,000 who have no church relation, and who are 
beyond the direct influence of the Gospel. In 
some Of our very largest and finest churches the 
average evening audience is froin seventy-five to 
100 persons; while at the same time from 3,000 to 
5,000 persons may frequently be found at any one 
of our hill-top resorts, reveling in the enjoyment 
of music, beer and tobacco smoke. Of these hill- 
top resorts we have four, aud 15,000 people is a 
moaerate estimate of the number who are some- 
times gathered at these four places on Sunday 
evenings, not to mention the hundreds of concert 
halls, theatrical performmances and beer saloons 





in all parts of the city, and the thousands who 
frequent and support them. 

Stimulated perhaps by the interest which Mr. 
Wendte’s sermon had excited, the proprietors of 
the Cincinnati ** Gazette” sent out reporters last 
Sunday night to make an examination, and pre- 
sent a fair and truthful statement of facts relative 


to the character and attendance upon the various 
places of Sunday amusements. The number of 
places to be reported upon is so great that a small 
army of reporters would be needed to give atten- 
tion to all of them at once; but the ** Gazette's” 
report was quite full enough to present a 
startling array of facts which are sufficient to 
account for much of the non-attendance upon the 
churches. It is difficult to summarize the tre- 
wendous exhibit of corrupting influences which 
are shown to be at work in our midst: the crowds | 


upon the street; the open flirtations, coarse jests 
and familiarities which are too shocking for repe- 
tition; the boys and girls exposed to the utmost 


temptation which the device of Satan can set be- 
fore them. Theaters, from the semi-respectable to 
the lowest dens of infamy, where the actions, 
songs, dialogues and appurtenances are all of the 
most degrading character, were found patronized 
by more than ten thousand persons last Sunday 
evening. In all, with but one or two exceptions, 
drinking and smoking and all manner of vulgarity 
proceed among the audiences during the perform- 
ances, and these audiences are composed of all 
classes of people. Among the Germans many | 
parents bring their families, young men their 
young lady friends, while thousand- of the sons 
of Christian parents frequent these places, and 
throw away at once their common sense and 


manhoc d. 

It may be edifying to your readers to take a 
peep into a Sunday evening entertainment con- 
ducted by a foreign Protestant church (German f 
Lutheran). Jefferson Hal! was open last Sunday | 
night for a promenade concert and fair for the 
benefit of one of these churches. At eleven 
o'clock Pp. M. the hall contained 300 or 400 people, 
including many of the older men and women of 
The greater number, nowever, 
were young men and women and boys from four- 
teen to twenty. The usual articles to be found at | 





ness of bis theory. 


church fairs were on sale, while a bar in one cor- 
ner dispensed beer, the principal patrons of which 
were the aforementioned young boys. They were 
amusing themselves by pushing each other about 
until one was thrown down, when a rush would be 
made forthe bar where the victim was required 
to treat. Bottles of wine were disposed of by the 
wheel of fortune at five cents 4 chance. Music, 
in this pandemonium, completes this picture of 
demoralization, which was conducted in the sacred 
name of the Christian religion. 

To many persons, and those the most respect 
able portion of our citizens, this exhibit has come 
as a shocking revelation. We knew that, point 
by point, we had given up much that has hitherto 
been held to be vital to the good of society; but 
we did not know to what fearful excesses the viola- 
tors of the Sabbath had carried their desecrations. 
It is, indeed, not the Sabbath only, but coumon 
decency and good morals which are outraged 
and destroyed by these means. It may strike 
the average perception with more abhorrence be- 
cause of the fact that these debaucheries are 
more largely practiced on the Sabbath; but it is 
none the less to our eternal shame that they 
should ever be permitted at all, on any day in the 
year. 

But all this does not account for the indifferent- 
ism of church members, which is one of the most 
serious grounds of complaint. For this we have 
to seek other causes, and just here it is my humble 
opinion that we owe more to Moneure D. Conway 
than to any other one influence for the spiritual 
stagnation which seems to affect so large a pro- 
portion of the church meimbers—if not also the 
By his preaching while 
in this city, but more by his correspondence from 
London to the Cincinnati ** Commercial,” he has 


ininistere—of this city. 


exerted a very potent influence against all accepted 
religious opinion and tru: spiritual life. By his 
acknowledged ability he has commanded the at- 
tention of the most intelligent class of readers; 
and by his subtle, persevering and repeated at- 
tacks upon Christianity he has exerte | a power- 
ful influence, destroying the faith and religious 
activity of thous»«nds. It is a little peculiar that 
his successor in the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church should be among the first and most zeal- 
ous now to sound the note of actual alarm over 
the resulting condition of mom. and religion in 
this community ; and still more edifying when 
he recommends to our religious teachers, «as the 
remedy for the present condition, the abandon- 
ment of the accepted doctrines of the Gospel. 
Some of us think that it will be time enough for 
us to desert our faith, principles and teaching 
when Mr. Wendte can point to his own chureh and 
congregation as a manifest proof of the sound- 
At present he and his are as 
deep in the mud as tlre rest of us are in the wire; 


| but all the same he deserves our thanks for diag- 


nosing our disease for us, if we cannot approve of 
his remedies. 

The other gentleman whose name has been 
mentioned in this letter, whose illustrious services 
in this city have been of the same character but 
of greatly less potency than those of Conway, 
now presides over the public library, and essays 
to hold the helm of our university. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken in my judgment the future his- 
(orian of our religious declensions will point to 
him also as at least worthy to be named among 
those who helped to bring moral ruin and spiritual 
disaster uport the Queen City. 

At any rate, somehow or other, with some not- 
able exceptions, society here has made a pretty 
bad mess of itself; and heroic methods will have 
to be resorted to if we are to recover the lost 
ground. There is, to be sure, the hopeful sign of 
an amazed waking up, and it is safe to assume 
that our Christian people will at least attempt to 
grapple with the evils by which we are well-nigh 
overwhelmed. 

Next Sunday I understand our daily papers will 
pay attention to the church attendance, and no 
doubt there are some hopeful and encouraging 
facts which will be brought to publie notice 
which will serve to inspire confidence and ineite 
to zeal. It may do us good to realize that the 
eyes of the religious world are upon us and the 
prayers of the faithful put up in our behalf. 


WwW. E. 
CrncinnaTI, Ohio, Nov. 13, 1878. 
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SERMON BY H&SNRY WARD BEECHER. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, that thou hast gathered thy people 
together in every age; and that those that loved thee, and 
sought to obey thee, have strengthened each other, and lent 
to each other the light of example, and poured into each 
others’ hearts the holy oil of sympathy. We rejoice that 
from age to age thou hast sorted thy people, and gatb- 
ered out those that reflected thy image; that unto the end 
thou wilt preserve thy people, and that thou wilt in all the 
forms of their association throughout the world be present 
with them, to enlighten their darkness, to inspire their dull- 
ness, to give them more and better knowledge, to increase 
their desires for holiness, and to direct them asthey yearn for 
and seek after thee. Thus thou art, through those that are 
under thy divine influence, leading up the whole race. The 
long march which has had so many stragglers, the endless 
battle of life that has gone in every form through the ages, 
and that still goes on, thou art conducting; but upon lines 
higher than our thought can reach, and in ways which we do 
not understand. When we bring our pitiful knowledge to 
the solution of thy plans and decrees, we fall down before 
thee helpless; but we rejoice that thy wisdom is not to be 
measured by our ignorance, and that things are not as we 
think them to be. We believe in theinfinite wisdom and 
goodness of God; we believe that all power is in his hands; 
and we believe that he is One before whom a thousand years 
are butasaday. We believe that while we grow weary, and 
turn back to dust again, thou never changest, but art the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. The nations which per- 
ish thou shalt roll together as a scroll, and put away as a gar- 
ment; but thou dost abide in goodness, in gentleness, in love. 
In the whole primitive power of thy great nature thou art 
still at work ; and through the long ages to come thou wilt be 
as through the ages past thou hast been, the Creator; and 
having built the outward, physical world, thou art building 
the inward world of the Spirit; and we rejoice in thy handi- 
work among thy people; and in so far as we have been par- 
ticipant therein ourselves we render thee thanks for our per- 
sonal advancement in knowledge, in desire and in attainment. 

By the grace of God we are what we are. Thou didst bring 
the summer in which we have grown—if at all we bave grown. 
If there be any beauty in us, it is from thy light that the color 
thereof has come forth. Thou hast planted the root of it 
and nourished it; and we pray that it may be not for our 
conceit or pride or self-righteousness but for the bonor and 
glory of thy name that we recognize whatever thing is good 
or whatever thing is pure in us, though it bas not yet attain- 
ed to the perfect stature of goodness. 

And we commend ourselves still to thy watchful care. 
Thou slumberest not when we sleep. Thou forgettest not 
when we forget. And wilt thou guide usin the unseen way. 
Lead us to the things that are best; for who knows what he 
needs, but thou, the Parent of all? Grant to every one of us 
as thou seest that we need, joy or sorrow, prosperity or ad- 
versity, burden or release therefrom ; discipline us according 
to thine own wisdom, that there may be developed in us the 
perfect manhood which was in Christ Jesus our Lord. And 
may we become more humble, more childlike, more docile 
more tractable. May,thy wisdom be with us from day 
to day. We pray that thou wilt grant, not only that we 
may have the experience of grace in our souls, but that we 
may have a deep sense of thanksgiving which shall break out 
in testimony from our lips as well asin the silent testimony 
of our lives to all that are around us. 

How many yet are in darkness! How many wander! How 
many are perishing! Grant that thy people who have been 
saved by thy power may themselves become instruments in 
thy hand for saving others. May the light of truth, as it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ, be made more and more 
known on every side. 

Bless thy people in this church—all those that give time and 
thought and labor for the welfare of others. As they guide, 
may they be guided of thee, and as they give wisdom, may 
the light of thy wisdom shine evermore in their hearts. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who go forth in all mis- 
sions of charity for the reformation of morals, for the healing 
of the sick, for the consolation of the dying, and for the com- 
fort of those who arein prisons. We pray that while thou 
dost inspire heroism in the true and noble cause of manhood 
among thy followers thou wilt go with them everywhere. 
Bless them abundantly; and even if they wait long for the 
coming of the seed which they bear forth and sow, yet may 
they by and by come with their bosoms filled with sheaves. 

Bless all for whom we should pray—the poor, the needy and 
the ignorant. Remember all nations that sit in darkness. 
Bring wars speedily to an end. Purge out the ignorance of 
the world, and bring in true intelligence. Grant that the 
whole human race at last may hear the call of God, and be- 
hold thy banner, and begin that march which shail end only 
in final victory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON, 
COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST* 
“And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all 

principality and power.’’—Col. ii., 10. 

DO not know if you have heard much (you cer- 

tainly have not if you have been brought up under 
my ministry, as large numbers of you have) of that of 
which I heard a great deal in my younger days—the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, It has been held and taught that the act 
of Adam became, by imputation, a universal act, in 
such a sense as that we were inoculated with it and were 
bound to repent of the sin of Adam. Doctor Dwight 
held, and my father also, that men must repent of 
Adam’s sin, The theory during my childhood was, and 
is yet in the Presbyterian churches that follow a rigor- 


*SUNDAY MORNING, November 3, 1878. Lesson: 1 Thess, 
v. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 296, 346. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWooD. 


ous style of Calvinism, that the act of sin in Adam was 
pussed over to his posterity. 

Now, if it be meant that a man may, by his action, 
set in operation a series of sequences in which others 
will participate, that istrue. A man at the head of an 
old English family may begin a course of wanton ex- 
penditure which will result in eating up the estate in 
ways that will not be estopped for hundreds of years. 
One man may stand in such relations to aftercomers 
that the sequence or effect of his act shall come down 
to them; but to teach that the act itself has passed over 
to them and become their act is erroneous. To state it 
is to refute it, in the better light of our own knowledge 
of mental economy. 

Then, on the other hand, it was taught that Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed to all men that believed in 
him. It was taught that although men were imperfect 
aod sinful, yet the act of faith guided them to Christ; 
made them the actual recipients of his righteousness, 
which was imputed or passed over to them. It was 
taught that they were clothed with a righteousneess 
which was not theirown. Asif voluntary actions and 
moral qualities could be taken out of one man and put 
into another man so that they became bis, just as clock- 
works can be taken out of one clock-frame and put into 
anoth-r. 

Well, that doctrine was very sacred, because really 
men felt the power of the truth which lay under it, and 
did not so much feel the falseness of the philosophy of 
it. This doctrine of imputation, whether it be the im- 
putation of sin or the imputation of righteousness, is 
a wretched explanation of « very glorious condition 
of things, and we must not, by the imperfect form 
which the dogma has taken, be prejudiced against the 
thing which holy men of old were feeling after, and 
were endeavoring to express according to the best light 
that they had in their day. 

From our text we are taught that a man is not, in 
himself, by any means, a separate perfected being. We 
are complete in Him, the apostle says. 

Look around at the actual conditions and relations 
which we sustain. The outward world is necessary to 
cur very existence. Weare not rounded up and fur- 
nished within ourselves with everything which is need- 
ful both for cur comfort and our happiness. We are so 
related to the outward world that we perish if it does 
not come to minister to us food, and raiment, and 
shelter, and all the things which are needful for bodily 
excellence. 

We are not therefore complete. We need the ad- 
juncts of the outward world to belp our incompleteness 
‘on the external side. In the social world we are not 
complete. A man shut up by himself loses more than 
one whole half of himself. Large numbers of faculties 
in the human soul can have no action unless they inter- 
sphere each other. There could be no love if there was 
vobody to love. There can be no sense of praise to a 
man who lives in solitude. That sense implies that 
there are beings outside of us. There are faculties that 
imply social life, and they can act only in the conditions 
of social life. A man is not, therefore, complete in 
himself. Every man depends for his completeness 
upon others. He depends, particularly in his external 
economy, upon society, or upon the individuals of 
society, for his completeness. 

The intellect of men is not complete in itself; that is 
to say, we depend upon each other for the activity 
(certainly we do for the results) of intellectual research. 
No man is a universal harvester. Each man barvests 
in asmall line, while other men are working for him. 
Some are working in one direction and some in another, 
and each derives the benefit which comes from the work 
of all. We are repositories of universal investigation; 
but our individual part in that investigation is very 
small, 

It is often said, and said wildly, that every man 
should be independent, and form his own judgment. 
That is simply preposterous. No man is able to do any 
such thing. We are obliged to depend in medicine, in 
law, in historical research, and in the physical sciences, 
uinety-nine times in ¢ hundred, on the testimony of 
other men as to their observations and discoveries, We 
are not competent to take in the whole round of knowl 
edge. Hundreds and hundreds are gathering besides 
us, and we may have the benefit of their harvesting. 
The getting is not all our work. 

Then there is a great inequality in the faculties of the 
mind. Where you do not look at a man in his relations 
to tne physical world and the social world, but take 
bim by himself, there is such an inequality in his mental 
powers that he is not even all round. In some men one 
part is in excess, in other men another part is in excess, 
and in all men some part is deficient—so much so that 
men are almost divisible into classes by their relative 
inequalities. One is a practical man; and over against 
| him is an idealist. One man has a philosophical ten- 

dency, and is deficient in other respects. Another man 
| has artistic aptitudes. Another man has large imagina- 
tion. Another man has strong emotion. One man 
stands for courage, and another man for caution. Men 








represent force in certain elements, and want of force 
in certain other elements. No man combines them all 
in himself, so that he has the power or faculty that is 
required in every direction in which his life is moving. 
A perfect physique, with grace and agility and skill, is 
rarely seen; or, if it is seen, it is very seldom tbat it is 
con bined with perfect intellectual excellences on every 
side, It is not combined with the factual or the ab- 
stract; and still less is it combined with the artistic or 
ethical elements. Men excel only in single lines, leav- 
ing many parts of themselves voiceless. 

Now, upon this inequality in each person is based the 
helpfulness of one person to another. The condition 
is one that is organic. We cannot transfer any of our 
faculties or actions to others. The mother lover, let 
her love never so much, cannot take ber experience and 
impute it to the babe that is in the cradle; but she can 
think instead of and for the babe; and she can make 
her thinking avail for the child’s comfort in the pro- 
vision of food and raiment. She cannot pass over her 
thought to the child; but her thought can serve the 
child. We cannot transfer our qualities to another; 
but we can use ourselves for another, as if we stood in 
the place of that other, and tor him. That is rational 
and effectual, 

Imputation as a philosophical dogma is absurd; but 
the thing that the doctrine of imputation undertock to 
express is a fact that underlies civilization and social 
development. Human society is a reservoir into which 
are gathered the various kinds of men; and each man 
draws out from the common stock to meet his deficiency. 
One man stores himself with medical knowledge; but 
it is for the many and not for himself alone that he does 
it. Another man stores himself with legal knowledge; 
another with artistic knowledge; another mechanical 
knowledge, and so on. Each one perfects himself in 
certain lines, not simply for his owo amplitude and 
strength and use, but to furnish a reservoir from which 
other men may draw; and he stands to them as knowl- 
edge and wisdom and power in bis special department. 

Where individuals are grouped together this fact 
comes out more plainly. In households and circles of 
friendship one man may think for all the rest. He, as 
it were, is the intellectual captain, and they follow the 
line of his thought. He may find them all mute, so 
far as music is concerned, and he may make himself 
musical, and his giftas a musician may become the 
common property of them all. Thus they may be pro- 
vided by him with tbe joy, the pleasure, the soothing 
and the stimulus of music. AJ] but one man in a circle 
may be opaque and literal, without humor or wit; stand- 
ing as a stone house stands in a dull day, very strong 
and substantial but very cheerless; but that one man 
may be brimful of radiant wit and humor, and may be 
like a candle in a dark room, and shine for the whcle of 
them. His humor or wit is imputed to all the rest, un- 
der such circumstances: that is, they eujoy it—when at 
last they find it out. Some men are exceedingly solemn; 
on the other hand, some men are very cheerful; and each 
supplies the others with what they lack. They inter- 
change wares. One man is timid, aud his brother is 
courageous; one says, ‘‘ Take care,” to the heedlessness 
of courage, aud the other says, ‘* Dare and venture,” to 
the timidity of caution; and they intersphere each 
other, and lend, not the faculty, but the benefit of its ac- 
tion, each to the other. So every man in a large circle 
becomes stronger by reason of the combined strength 
of the gifts of that circle. 

That is the idea of the church. Some have prophecy, 
some have interpretation, some have miracles, some 
have this grace and others have that; but they are all of 
one body, as Paul says; and the separate graces are lent 
by eacb one for the common good of the whole. The 
church seldom answers that description; but the con- 
ception isa magnificent one—namely, that the church 
is made up of the various gifts, in their several degrees 
of excellence, of all its members; and that each takes 
the benefit of those gifts. As it is, however, members 
of the chureh hinder instead of helping each other. If 
a man be dull and stupid we are apt to revile his dull- 
ness and stupidity. If a man be cheerful, we louk with 
contempt upon his want of gravity. If a man is humor- 
ous, he is thought to be frivolous. If a man is sober, he 
is thought to be acerb and ascetic. Butaccording to the 
conception of the New Testament all qualities belong 
to all; and the strength of the church, or of the artificial 
individual that we call the church, is the strength of all 
that 1s developed by the whole of its members. 

All the qualities, then, that exist in men never exist 
in any one man; but where there is a social circle that 
lives together in harmony and sympathy and love, in 
the long run each one in it has imputed to him the benefit 
of all the qualities which he himself d_es not possess. 

I sow wheat, not alone for my own eating but for 
ten thousand mouths. I rear flowers, not simply for 
my own enjoyment but for the enjoymeut of every per- 
son who sees them, Our lives are perpetually being 
lent. We circulate among our fellow men, and give out 
to them something of ourselves. By reason, by imagina- 
tion, by will, by wisdom, by prudence, by caution or 
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by wit and humor we are exerting influences upon men, 
and we are made unto those that are dull, lively; unto 
those that are timid we are made courageous; and unto 
those that wander we are made guides. The effects of 
our thinking and doing do not stop with ourselves, 
but go to enrich men who are deficient. Where we are 
strong they are weak, and where we are weak they are 
strong; and there is this continual interchange, each 
taking and paying back. There is nobody who is so 
poor and needy that he has not something that he can 
give to make others rich somewhere. Now, the old 
doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is a 
sad attempt at the expression of the very glorious fact 
of the interchange of the sequences or effects of the dif- 
ferent activities in different men. 

You will find the standard of the text in the 1st chap- 
ter of ist Corinthians, and the closing verse: ‘‘ Of him,” 
the Apostle says, ‘‘are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption.” That is, Christ is made this to 
allmen. Not that these qualities are taken like a gar- 
ment and put on them, but that Christ, by the in- 
fluence and power of his nature, is working out in men 
these results, which are the sequences of what he is and 
what he does, It is on this ground that the exhortation 
is made, ‘* Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” 

The doctrine of our text is that the everlasting Saviour 
is the invisible Source of all high stimulation, and the 
supply of every deficiency of all his creatures in time 
and in eternity. ‘‘ Ye are complete in him, which is 
the head of all principality and power.” Christ, stand- 
ing at the source of life and being and power, ineffable 
and infinite, by the operation of bis nature and by the 
whole administration and economy of the universe js 
working out in all creatures, more or less, according as 
they open or shut themselves to the divine influence, 
the things which they need. He is all in all to all. 

This system, as I have briefly opened it is, as it exists 
among men, extremely imperfect; and yet we are to 
bear in mind that in some sense it prophesies a nobler 
and grander system which pervades the universe. In 
our relatively imperfect state it is not possible that we 
should be fully cognizant of that which takes place in 
a higher sphere of spiritual existence: nevertheless, we 
stand at the lower point of the chain; and at every re- 
move upward that which we see in a broken manner 
comes to be more and more real and more and more 
potent; and it is the law of man, even as a being of mat- 
ter and in his relations to the physical globe, that 
though he is imperfect he becomes relatively perfect by 
that which is borne in upon him from the inner life, as 
well as by tbat which is borne in upon him from the 
external life and from his fellow men, 

But God himself is the Head and Center of this whole 
system. We see it here only fragmentarily. We are 
unable to trace it all out, owing to many lets and hin- 
drances of our understanding; but when we do see it 
without obstructions we shall find it to be the very 
central philosophy of the moral government of God 
over intelligent creatures. God is the Source of influ- 
ence, and he lends himself to men. He distributes his 
life and energy everywhere—above, beneath, and far 
away to the uttermost bound. Whether it goes beyond 
the verge of human existence, in some sense, and indi- 
rectly reaches the lower economies of organized life, it 
is not worth while, whatever may be the facts and pre- 
sumptions, now to say; but in so far as responsible men 
are concerned there is no question as to the testimony 
of Scripture that God is the central Power of the uni- 
verse, that his influence is as universal as the sunlight, 
that he pours himself abroad to develop the things that 
need development, to strengthen the things that are 
weak, to give to those that have not, to bring down 
high things, and to exalt things that are low. There is 
going on a work of organization that is tending ever- 
more toward invisible perfection. There is a system of 
things which, while it has not arrived at a state of per- 
fection, is working toward it, and will report itself in 
the far future when that which is being done now shall 
be known as we never can know it in the flesh. 

This system, then, by which God is the Perfecter of 
all his creatures is not less powerful and stimulating to 
the imagination because it is silent and invisible: it is 
more so. There is a tendency in the human mind 
to accuratize, to define; and I think we are often 
misled in theology by certain men who want every feel- 
ing to stop being a feeling, that they may turn it into an 
idea. They want to analyze it, and make a fact of it. 
Every emotion they want should cease as an emotion, 
and become an object of thought. But the moment an 
emotion becomes an object of thought it is annihilated. 
If aman pulls a flower to pieces that he may examine 
it he has the knowledge which comes from the exam- 
ination, but he has lost the flower. It is disorganized. 

In men’s experience there is a tendency iff the same 
direction, They want to find the philosophy of things, 
and put them in their right place. Often, however, 
their attempt to do this leads to mischief. Yet, if it is 





confined to a certain kind of knowledge, it is legitimate. 

But there is another tendency—a tendency to idealize 
things and not to bring them to a defiaite basis or bound. 
Whatever presents to our minds an idea of the infinite 
must be boundless; for the moment you give lines to 
the thought of the infinite, that moment it ceases to be 
infinite, and becomes finite. What we want in the 
great rough conflict of human life is certain truths that 
are powerful in their influence upon us though we can- 
not define them. 

It is my experience that when I attempt to take the 
parallax of God, when I undertake to measure him as 
astronomers do distant orbs, when I seek to gain an 
accurate knowledge of his attributes, I find that I am 
building up for myself a God that is no more an influ- 
ential Being to me than the snow man that the boys 
make in winter is a living, warm-hearted man; but when 
I have a sense of wisdom, of goodness, of power, of 
universal empire, proceeding out of that anomalous 
center, out of that radiant imaginative globe without a 
definite horizon; when I have a sense of that vast reser- 
voir of central influence which works in wisdom and in 
love, then I have a conception which fills me with cour- 
age, with hope and with joy. But if men ask me to 
define it I say that to attempt to do so would destroy it. 
It presents itself to me as summer does. I know that 
there is summer at the Equator when I see all the birds 
rising from grass and hedge and forest and making their 
way southward. I have not been there; but do not I 
know that there is summer there and that they are going 
toward it? 

Anything that comes witbin the range of accurate 
knowledge is so close to me that it affords me no great 
satisfaction. There is so little that men can see which 
is more than relative that I must have something that 
is beyond my knowing; and, blessed be God, I have a 
coueeption of that Divine Center of universal wisdom 
and love and power vou which no thonght can draw 
diminishing lines, which is infinite, boundless, and 
which rolls in an eternal procession of glory. There is 
in the universe this constitution of government, that is 
deployed, and that is spreading itself everywhere, to 
lift up the lowly, to fill the empty, to refine the coarse, 
and to unfold the undeveloped human race, and to say 
to creation that is yet in its seed form, ‘‘ Move on, and 
on, and on, in an endless uprising march.” 

Do you tell me, because I cannot demonstrate it pic- 
torially to you, that it has no reality? The man who 
says this is hardly in the outskirts of the tabernacle of 
the higher forms of truth. That Christ stands in the 
center of the whole mediatorial government of God for 
the purpose of stimulating men and educating them with 
divine instruments—this fact, though it 1s noi of itself 
an interpreter of God, yet gives a certain insight into 
the conditions of existence. 

I have shown that in the household every child be- 
comes a participant of all that is done by the rest of the 
family group. The man who plays the clarionet in the 
band has the advantage of the music that is produced 
by the instruments of all the others that are playing, as 
well as of the one that he himself is playing; and you 
and I, who stand outside and play nothing, have the ad- 
vantage of the playing of them all. The whole sym- 
phony is for me. 1could not have invented it, nor can I 
play it; and yet I float in it, and am bore away by it. 

We have seen that in the economy of affection we 
divide with those whom we love. Whatever excellence 
we have inures to their benefit; whatever excellence 
they have inures to our benefit; and whatever excel- 
lencies they and we together have inure to the benefit of 
those who are around about us. In the household all the 
father’s and mother’s and brothers’ and sisters’ excellen- 
cies inure to the benefit of each other, and they oper- 
ate unselfishly. Every one shares his gifts with all the 
others. When we rise out of this imperfect state and 
life, and above the limitations which belong to the 
body; when we rise to the society of the spiritual realm, 
to the society of holy men of old, to the society of 
prophets and aposiles, to the society of the general 
assembly and church of the first-born; when we and all 
that we love have been gathered into that great society 
above, where these imperfect conditions shall be done 
away and where what we lack here will exist in full 
scope and play, then what boundless joy, what novelty 
of relationship, what eternal benediction, what wondrous 
transformation, will greet the newly emancipated soul! 
When we are brought into that blessed society where 
the law by which one man completes another, and is 
himself completed by others, is carried out on all sides, 
in all its applications, and in ways that are higher than 
men ever knew or ever can know in this lower state, 
then we shall be blessed indeed. 

The joy of heaven does not consist in men’s standing 
like so many wax candles around the throne, and now 
and then saying, ‘* Halleluiah! Halleluiah!” It consists 
in the largeness and grandeur and radiance of its en- 
nobling power, which is such that each soul becomes a 
benefactor of and a beneficiary to every other sou), and 
all cry out, ‘‘Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 








unto the Lamb for ever and ever”—the Lamb, who is 
recognized as the supreme Author, and also the Finisher 
of this magnificent system by which mind acts on mind, 
and by which we are carried up, exalted and perfected. 

If there be any of you, beloved brethren, who have 
been toiling under the supposition that.you were living 
under a law which required you to become perfect, and 
that your acceptance with God depended upon your 
own excellences, be comforted by this truth: that you 
have a Head in which you are complete; that while you 
are imperfect he is perfect; that while you are change- 
able he is constant; that while you are without depth 
of love he is infinite in love; and that though you are 
without enthusiasm in moral relations be bears abroad 
throughout the universe the stimulus of his enthu- 
siasm. 

In Christ Jesus you have the supply of everything 
that you lack. You dwell in the atmosphere that he is 
making. Your soul stands in the soul’s summer when 
you stand in the conscious relationship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He puts power into the weak. He works 
out holiness in the impure. He inspires in men not 
only love and joy, but that peace which passeth all 
understanding. He does for you what your father and 
mother did in a very small way; but he is a parent of 
the spirit, and they were only parents of the body. In 
Jesus Christ every deficiency is made up from year to 
year, or from day to day; and in him you live and move 
and have your being. You dwell in a system which is 
under the provision of one who is causing all things to 
work together for your good; and the more perfectly 
you become united to the Lord Jesus Christ, the more 
perfectly do you find your powers exalted; and the 
more you act yourself the more are you acted upon. 

There is no gauge, no measure, given us by which we 
can test and see how far we have gone forward, It is 
all unwritten. We are like persons who are depositing 
money in a bank, a little to-day and a little to-morrow, 
running vou through the year—no computations -being 
made and the treasure all the time increasing. The 
whole experience of human life is developed under the 
administration of this government by which Christ 
lends himself to every one to complete his deficiencies, 
and to make of him a perfect man; but how far on we 
are in the way we do not know, and cannot tell. The 
meaniug of many things that are taking place we are 
unable to understand. We are giving to others, and 
others are giving to us; but what the effect is to be we 
cannot now discern, 

I remember standing by the side of Mr. Hicks, the 
artist, when he was preparing his colors. He put in 
one, and another and another, to get this tint and that, 
from the red and the yellow all the way down along the 
scale; and as I looked on his palette it was all a blur of 
color, but as he looked upon it ever so many pictures 
were there. 

So in the hands of God the things that in human life 
seem to us to be mere broken, disconnected elements, not 
very nearly brought together, will be made perfect. In 
the imperfect and rude beginnings of the human soul he 
sees a complete and perfect portrait that by and by is to 
shine out to the honor and glory of his name and to 
the exceeding great joy and rejoicing of myriads of 
souls. 

Heaven will be more than you ever dreamed it to be. 
There may not be the gold that you talk about, or the 
pearls and precious stones that you think of; there may 
not be the literal river of the water of life preceeding from 
under the throne; God may not be that which you have 
seen in pictures or in your imaginations; but if these 
things are not reproduced as you have learned to expect 
to see them it will be because the reality is so much 
nobler and more grand than any conception of yours 
that when you come to behold them as they are your im- 
aginings will seem to you as the imaginings of a little 
child seem to one who has arrived at manhood. As the 
apostle said, ‘‘ Now we sce through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face: now we know in part [only in frag- 
ments]; but then shall we know even as also we are 
known.” 

Dearly beloved, we come again, this morning, to ex- * 
press our love for, and to enter again into the covenant 
with, the Lord Jesus Christ, by the mediation of these 
symbols, the broken loaf and the cup, which repre- 
sent the suffering of the Saviour and his loving help- 
fulness to the human race. Come with your sorrow; 
come with your joy; come if you belong to Him, 
whether you belong to the church or not; come not 
because you are perfect, but because you hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Whoever is deeply conscious 
of his personal need of God; whoever is willing, and 
honestly and heartly desires, to avail himself of this 
divine provision has a right to this table. The Lord’s 
Supper is not an ecclesiastical ordinance; it does not 
belong to the Church; it belongs to every soul that is 
Christ’s, and yearns for a perfected character; and who 
am I that I should hinder you from coming to your 
father’s table? O sinful soul, O longing backslider, 
every one that thirsts, come and take the water of life 
freely. 
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Religious Aetvs. 
AT HOME. 


The Long Island Bible Society held its sixty-third annual 
meeting at Astoria, Nov. 12. The aggregate receipts for 
the year were reported as being between $1,100 and $1,200, 
which has been paid over to the American Bible Scciety— 
the parent organization. Bibles had been distributed to 
the amount of $630. A tribute was paid to the memory of 
the iate President, Judge Lott, in whose place the Hon. 
John J. Armstrong, of Jamaica, was elected. 


Mr. Francis Murphy has now been conducting his gospel 
temperance meetings in the Seventh Street M. E. Church 
in this city for a week with gratifying results. The ser- 
vices are crowded and the interest is hearty. Numbers 
of pledges are secured, and the campaign bids fair to be 
as successful in this respect as any which Mr. Murphy 
has undertaken. He is assisted infhis work by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, the latter a sister of the late P. P. Bliss, who 
render the Moody and Sankey hymns and temperance 
songs, very much, as it appears, to the satisfaction of the 
audience. 





Southern Methodists.—The Virginia Conference of the 
M. E. Church South held its eighty-fourth annual session 
in Petersburg, beginning November 1%. About 200 minis- 
ters anda large number of lay ‘delegates were in attend- 
ance. An appeal was made for subscriptions to remove a 
debt of $300,000 on the Methodist Publishing house; which 
as it seems grew out of damages caused during the war, 
and for which Congress has very rroperly refused to make 
any indemnity. The amount is to be funded in four per 
cent. bonds and apportioned among the various confer- 
ences, the share of Virginia being $10,000. 


Roman Catholic Statistics.—The ‘Catholic Review” is 
responsible for the following figures, which we have tabu- 
lated in a different form for the purpose of showing more 
clearly the growth of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country since 1850—twenty-eight years: 


1850 1878. 

_ re erer erro CONE hcecsitwciiad. 4a0e por 1 

Dicde. Sctiieccen Archbishops..... .....-.-+++-e6- 10 

Sewer reee ARG aonb Sch~ can, <ansnceasouee 55 

oo eer ener sie ilaasbrnes ; 5,634 
 erereer rr EE cccccce ctcscnensscvaces 5,548 

DN oe Facies emnee 2 ee hand ea ne 74 
8,000,000... 22. cccceee R. C. population .... ......-.. 6,408,000 


There are also twelve cathedrals of some note now in the 
country ; viz., at Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Albany, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Louisville, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinn ati, Boston and New York. 


New Jersey Sunday Schools.—The New Jcrsey 8. 8. 
Association held its annual session in Trenton; Nov. 12, 13, 
14. Addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Harris, of 
Princeton, the Rev. Dr. Hall, of Trenton, and other dele- 
gates. Resolutions were passed instructing superintendents 
and teachers not to encourage the use of lesson leaves, but 
to urge the greater study of the Bible. A general Sunday- 
school Assembly was determined upon, to be held at Ocean 
Grove, beginning July 13 next. The statistics presented 
show that there are 1,875 schools in the State. Reports 
were received from 1,640, which give the number of Sunday- 
school scholars in the State at 179,526. and the regular at- 
tendance, 122,722; infant scholars, 43,000. Of the whole 
number, 22,280 are members of churches, and during the 
year there have been 4,824 conversions of Sunday-school 
scholars. For the ensuing year Prof. W. F. Sherwin was 
elected President. The next convention will be held at 
Elizabeth. 


A Convention for Prayer was held by the Presbyterians 
of Pittsburgh anc vicinity in that city last week. The idea 
originated some months since in the Presbyterian Minis- 
terial Association of Pittsburgh, and was endorsed by the 
four contiguous Synods of Columbus, Cleveland, Erie and 
Pittsburgh. The object was purel; devotional, especially 
to invoke the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all the 
churches and people within those synodical bounds, though 
not forgetting the “ regions beyond.”” Such conventions 
in 1837, 18483 and 1857 were followed by widespread results. 
Large congregations were present at the various sessions 
and the interest was deep. The following topics were dis- 
cussed: ‘* Personal Humiliation and Confession,” ‘‘The 
Presence and Power of the Holy Ghost,” ‘“‘ A revival—the 
hindrance to it and the encouragements to see it.” Among 
those who took part were the Rev. Dr. Geo. Hill of Blairs- 
ville, Dr. J. 8. Wilson of the Western Theological Semin- 
nary, Dr. Alexander Donaldson of Elder’s Ridge, for nearly 
forty years pastor of the Church at that place, the Rev. 
Isaac N. Hayes of the Central Church, Allegheny City, Dr. 
Bittinger of Sewickley, Rev. David Cupningham of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and others. 


The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Nebraska held its annual meeting at Fremont, Neb., 
Oct. 23-27. Sermons were preached by Rev. A. Dresser 
and Prof. D. B. Perry, of Doane College, and on Sunday 
by Dr. H. M. Storrs. Topics and papers discussed were 
‘* What shall be Regarded the Standard of Belief?” ‘‘ What 
shall we do for our Foreign Population, Socially and Re- 
ligiously?” “‘ Reminiscences of Early Labor in Nebraska,” 
“Our Sunday-school Work,” “‘ Elements of Success in the 
Ministry.” The second topic (above mentioned) was of 
special interest, in connection with an effort now being 
made to establish at Doane College, Crete, Neb., a theo- 
logical department for the training of ministers to labor 


among the foreign populations of the West. The German | 





scantily supplied with ministers speaking both English 
and the vernacular of the parishioners. It follows, in part 
at least, from this, that the adults are not identified with 
their American neighbors in feeling and interest, as ex- 
perience shows they may be, and the young people, learn- 
ing English in the schools and forming English friendships, 
are soon separated in sympathy from the church of their 
parents without being attached elsewhere. It is proposed 
to meet this difficulty by giving an English training to men 
of the different nationalities, who can thus mediate be- 
tween the two elements and wisely lead their people in that 
process of assimilation so necessary both to them and to 
us. 

The Lutheran Diet, which met a fortnight since in Phila- 
delphia, develuped some interesting facts and theories as 
to the condition and prospects of the Lutheran Church in 
this country. The losses which the Church has suffered 
were held to be due to a variety of causes, among t. em the 
poverty of the early German colonists, which prevented 
their securing an adequate supply of ministers or orga - 
izing educational institutions. In this way the Church 
was crippled at its very -tart. Another fact tha’ has 
helped to thin its ranks is the hindrance of an alien speech. 
‘‘Language,’’ said one of the speak rs, ‘‘ has been the chief 
cause at work in sweeping our populati» ' into other f: lds.” 
‘Let it be settled forever,’’ said another, “‘that the future 
of our Church in .his country is in the English language.”’ 
Sti lanother cause, it was maintained, is the un-Lutheran 
develupment of Lutheran churches; where, for nstance, 
they have grown upin an atmosphere of Method sm or 
Presbyterianism or Episcopalianism, and naturally par- 
take of the characteristics of the prevalent denomination. 
To coun'eract these tendencies it was urged that the spir- 
itual and practical activity of the people be stimnlate }, 
and ducation be encouraged. Prof. Dreher, of Roanoke 
College, Va., claimed that Lutheranism had lost much 
by not early establishing femule seminaries, and by 
its failure to catch the spirit of the age in liberal 
gifts to eflucational, literary and missionary opera- 
tions. Another speaker declared that he could not 
get the idea out of bio mind that in many parts of the 
country the church is ossified. It was held, however, to be 
a ground of hope not only that Lutherans are coming to a 
fuller and better apprehension of their great position as a 
church, but that they have become conscious of their mis- 
takes and failings and of the proper remedies to be applied. 


Religion in the New Haven Schools.—Some weeks since 
reference was made in these columns to the scheme of the 
New Haven clergymen for introducing religicus worship 
in the public schools of that city on a basis which should 
harmonize both Catholics and Protestants. This scheme 
being submitted to the Board of Education has been re- 
jected by that body, for the reason that the simple devo- 
tional exercises heretofore in use have been resumed 
without any public irritation or complaint, and that it 
would not be judicious to make a change so radical and un- 
expected. The Committee’s report recites the following 
arguments against the proposed measure: 

“If a separation of the children according to their religious 

faith is a right arising out of conscientious scrupies, it is cer- 
tainly aright which each person possesses, and which should 
be accorded to everyone who demands it, and no agreement 
among the clergy can make its recognition dependent upon 
arithmetical computation. If this method be conceded, the 
committee sees no limitation which can be put to the sub- 
division of the schools. It does not seem that to be present 
with respectful silence without being asked to participate 
while devotional exercise like that in use is performed is a 
realinvasion of religious liberty. The committee thinks it 
unwise policy to accord to those of unreligious faith privi- 
leges denied to all others. Practical difficulties in the way are 
lack of school room into which the caildren of different faiths 
could retire for their exercises; some teachers would be un- 
willing to conduct the proposed exercises; the ascertainment 
of the proposed 30 per cent. would be a source of uncertainty 
and dispute.” 
Only one member of the Board, a Roman Catholic, who 
was likewise a member of the Committee, and presented a 
minority report favoring the adoption of the clergymen's 
manuals, refused to concur in its final action. On Sunday 
the Rev. P. A. Murphy, pastor of St. Mary’s R. C. Church, 
declared that it was not true that the old devotional exer- 
cises now in use had not given rise to complaint, and ex- 
pressed it as tl:e purpose of his denomination to bide their 
time and watch fcr their occasion. Which is very like a 
threat. 





ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—A New Reformed Episcopal Bishop.—The 
Rev. Nicholas Roundell Toke, M. A., late Rector of Knos- 
sington, has been consecrated a Bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in the United Kingdom. Mr. Toke is 
the eighth bishop of that communion. The validity of 
Bishop Gregg’s orders having been publicly denied by the 
Bishop of St. Alban’s, Dr. Gregg has addressed a letter to 
the latter prelate claiming canonical consecration through 
a bishop (Dr. Cummins) who had receive.i his consecration 
directly through the Anglican communion, and requesting 
the Bishop of St. Aibams to make a public correction of 
his misstatement of fact. ‘‘That there is a real cause,” 
says Dr. Gregg, ‘‘ for the existence of the Reformed Epis- 
capal Church in this land is witnessed by the fact that in 
the diocese of St. Alban’s alone we have hundreds if not 
thousands of active sympathizers, and these not exclu- 
sively confined to the laity.”’ The church, as it seems, is 
making headway in other parts of the kingdom. Services 
have been begun in the Derby Hall, The Brook, Liverpool, 
where also the pulpit is being filled by different seceding 


and Scandinavian settlers in Nebraska, forming a large | ministers of the Church of England until such time as a 
proportion of the whole population of the State, are but | permanent clergyman shall be appointed. 
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FRANCE.—A Religious Census.—A return has lately been 
made to the government of France of the religious (R. C.) 
corporations and cemmunities now existing in that coun- 
try. Of these there are two classes, authorized and un- 
authorized ; the latter being only tolerated, and liable at 
any time to suppression on the ground taken with the late 
Socialist Congress of workmen, that they are assemblies 
of more than twenty persons who meet together without 
previous permission of the authorities. ‘Teese unauthor- 
ized bodies number nearly 1,000, with about 21,000 mem- 
bers, only one-third of whom are men. About 100 of these 
establishments have been formed since the Franco-German 
wai. Conspicuous among them is the order of the Jesuits, 
which possesses fifty-seven establishments in France with 
1,4°7 avowed members. The authorized bodies are still 
more largely made up of the female sex, there being the 
immense disproportion of 98,000 women to 2,500 men, 
besides 16,741 female members of diocesan and other ré 
ligious communities. The number of public or communal 
schools, taught by members of religious associations of 
men legally authorized, is stated at 2,828, and of private 
schools at 768. Women, under similar circumstances, 
teach in 10,951 public and 5,57 private schools. The pub 
lication of these figures following so close upon M. Gam- 
betta’s radical propositions regarding the clergy may be 
looked upon as significant. The ultramontane papers, at 
least, so consider it, and howl with rage at the policy 
which, as they allege, ‘is already designating those con 
gregations which are to fall beneath its blows, and pro- 
claiming their expulsion as one of the first tasks which 
will devolve upon the Deputies.” 


SWITZERLAND.—The Eviled Bishops.—In view of the re- 
cent Conservative triumphs in Switzer.and, the exiled 
Bishops, Mermillod of Geneva and Lachat of Basle, have 
been instructed by the Vatican to negotiate with the Swiss 
government for a return to their respective sees, even if it 
involves some submission on their part. 


QLEANINAGS. 

Foreclosure for $14,600 has overtaken the Methodist 
church of East Saginaw, Mich. 

—The Baptists of Beloit and Cawker City, Kans., have dedi- 
cated good houses for worship. 

—The Rev. W. L. Sanders, Baptist, has left the church at 
Auborn, Ind., for that of Cambridge, IML. 

—The Unitarians of Wisconsin heid their twenty-fifth an 
nual State convention last week at Madison. 

-The Collegiate Reformed Church, of this city, eclebrated 
its quarter millenial anniversary November 21. 

-The Rey. H. O. Rowlands, late of Whitesboro’. N. Y., has 
become pastor of the Baptist Church in Oshkosh. Wis. 

—Dr. J. R. Stone has closed a ten years’ Baptist pastorate at 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. and assumed a new one at Lansing, Mich. 

—An alleged * Rey.”’ Jobn Williams, is under arrest on 
charge of having grossly swindled a lady of Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

The Rev. P. W. Bishop, of Bloomington, Il,, was taken to 
the insane asylum last week. He had been active in politics 
of late. 

—A new Polisb Catbolie church was lately dedicated in 
Chicago, with a charge of twenty cents admission to mcet the 
debt. And it was met. 

—Southern Liinois Baptists report great interest in mis- 
sionary and Bible school work, and a good gain in member- 
ship for the current year. 

—Chicago’s Immanuel Reformed Episcopal Church has re- 
organized under the name of St. Matthew's and removed into 
a ball near Lincoln Park, bat is still pastorless. 

—The First Baptist Chureb of Chicago has accepted the res- 
ignation of its able and worthy pastor, Dr. W. W. Everis, 
with expressions of sincerest respect and regret. Expected 
union of the south side churches is the cause. 

—Before the meeting of Methodist ministers in Chicago, 
last week, the Rev. W. F. Crafts read a paper on “ Benevolent 
Collections,” in which he proposed to increase them by a tax 
of a penvya day on each member of the church. But the 
plap was not largely indorsed. 

—A Methodist lady in Chicago lately leased property for a 
beer-garjen among the fine residences about Twenty second 
street and Cottage Grove avenue. The effect has been large 
indignation meetings, a revival of the Citizens’ Anti-Liquor 
League, and a ci‘ation to the lady to appear and answer for 
her offense before her Church Board. 

—The Sunday efternoon Bible lectures in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, by Dr. J. Munro Gibson, are drawing new attention 
there to Bible studs. ‘Lhose of the Rev. Julius H. Ward at 
Union Hall, Boston, are gaining in reach and power. The at- 
tendunce is remarkable for its size and proportion of men, 
and a Bible class is about to be organized as an adjunct. 

—The Rey. Francis G. Peabody, whose incessant ill-health 
has sorely interfered with bis pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church at Harvard Square, @ambridge, Mass., has again ten- 
dered his resignation, but his people have refused to accept 
it, and be bas gone to Egypt for the winter. He is ason of 
toe late Dr. Ephraim Peabody, of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

—The Rey. R. R. Meredith, late Methodist, was installed 
pastor of the Philips Congregatioual Church, South Boston, 
last week. There was some well-grounded opposition in the 
church to his being called in the first place, and there was 
some serious opposition manifested in the council to instail- 
ing him; but the party in his favor at last carried the day. 

—Boston takes its ministers’ meetings in different forms. 
Once a quarter the denominational meetings give place to a 
general meeting in the Meionaon, a subterranean hall of the 
Tremont Temple. Here, last week, Rev. Prof. Townsend, 
who is half Methodist and half Congregationalist, read an 
essay on ** Modern Tests of Dogmatic Theology ;"’.and some 
indefinite action was taken toward a concerted movement in 
behalf of Sabbath preservation in New England. 

—A pleasant story is told in Boston, just now, of Phillips 
Brooks. Au Episcopal chapel had been builtin one of the 
remoter suburban towns, and the debt upon it was a heavy 
burden. Some jesting layman, talking the matter over with 
Mr. Brooks—both having a little persoval interest in the vil- 
lage—said to Trinity's pastor: * 1 will give as much as you 
wiil give toward the extinction of that debt.”” “* Very weil,” 
replied Mr. Brooks, “I will give five hundred dollars.’”’ And 
so the debt was paid. This isa good way of provoking one 
*nother to good works. 
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Beginning of the 58th Volume. 
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CONTAINS: 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 

I. AHymn on the Nativity, by BEN Jon- 
son.—If. Christmas Day, by GrorGE 
WitTHEeR.—IIT. A Christmas Carol, by 8. 
T. COLERIDGE.—IV. Mercy’s Appeal to 
God for Man, by GILES FLETCHER. 

With Three Illustrations. 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWO. AStToRY. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With Three Illustrations. 


ENGLAND'S GREAT C NIVERSITY. 
D. CONWAY. 


With Sixteen Iustrations. 


KNOWARE. A Hv MOROU 8 
Rose TERRY COOKE 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


AFTER DARK. A POEM. 
LACE HARNEY. 


THE RED RIVER COLON Y. 
CHETLAIN. 
With Eight Nlustrations. 


By M. 


SKETCH. By 


By WILL WAL- 


By Gen. A. L. 


URANIA. A Poem. By FRANCES L. MACE. 
MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES. By 
Lucy WHITE LILutR, 


With Ten Portraits. 


SILVER. By CHARLES BARNARD. 
With Eleven llustrations. 


THE CHILDREN 
THE RETURN OF 


By THOMAS 
Chapters V.-V 


A POEM. 


TH EB NATIVE. 
HARDY. Book 
II. 


By PAUL HAYNE, 


A NOVEL. 
FIFTH. 


THE MARINER'S Cc AU TIONARY SIGNAL. 
By E. H. KNIGHT. 


With Three Illustrations. 


HELEN. A Srory. By ALICE PERRY. 

CRIME tl TRAMPS. By Hon. HORATIO 
SEYM( 

JOSE e H, THE NEZ PERCE. A PorEM. By 


. H. BABCOCK. 
MACLBOD OF D: ARE. A NOVEL. x WILL- 
1AM BLACK. Chapters XL.-XLII 
With One Illustration. 


SOME PEC U LIARITIES OF YELLOW JACK. 
By Dr. T. M. Coa 


THE Pie wy RAILROAD IN CHINA. By 


LAYES, 
EXPECTATION. A PoEM. By E. 8. PHELPs. 


A RESCUE FROM CANNIBALS. 
By Mrs. FRANK MCCARTHY. 


EDITOR'S EASY CH AIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAW ER. 


A Story. 
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Rev. T. L. CUYLER’S 


Pointed Papers. 


** Dr. Cuyler holds steadily the posi- 
tion which he reached years ago, as 
the best writer of pointed, racy, re- 
ligious articles in our country. This 
volume contains many such papers.” 
—Presbyterian. 


Rose Dunbar’s Mistake. 





With a Preface by Dr. HORATIUS BONAR, 1,50] We. 


Hymns of the Nativity. 


By HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Gilt.......... 1.00 
Cowper's Task. 17 East 1 ith Street, New York. 
Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER............. 3.50 Weekly Illustrated J 
ourna!l 
NATURE, & Science, has recently been caneh = 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. of 


THE ANNOTATED BIBLE, 


BEING 
A Household Commentary upon the 
Holy Scriptures, comprehending 
the Result of Modern Dis- 
covery and Criticism. 


BY THE 


Rev, JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A,, 


Etitor of “The Annotated Prayer Book,” etc. 

THREE VOLS., QUARTO, WITH MAPs, ETC. 
Vol. I. Genesis to Esther, with the General 
Introduction. 668 pages. 810.00. 
Vol. Il. Ready in January, 1879. 
This work has been written with the object of 
providing for educated readers ” compact intel 
lectual exposition of the Holy Bible. in which they 
may find such explanations and tilustrations of the 
Sacred Books as will meet the necessities of the 
ordinary, as distinguisbed from the laboriously 
learned, inquirer of the present day. 


Volume 2 of 


The New Testament Commentary 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
EDITED BY BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
ACTS-GALATIANS. Quarto, 86.00, 

(Vol. 3, completing the work, in January, 1879.) 
Vou. I. Tue Four Gospe.s, $6.00. 

“A greater boon to the students of the New 


Testament than this Commentary has never, we 
believe, been published in England.”’—[Spectator. 


The Theory of Development. 


A Criticism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 


By the Rev. J, B. MOZLEY, D. D. 


12mo., 232 pages #1.50. 





CANON MOZLEY’S OTHER WORKS, 
Essays, Historical and Theological. 


With an Introduction and Memoir of the Au- 
thor. 2vols.,8vo. $7.00. 


“ Four of the essays in this second volume are of 
themselves worth more than the price of the whole 
work. hey cannot be read without opening up 
whole tracts of thought that are both new an¢é 
satisfying,and he who really takes them in and 
digests them wil! be able for himself to meet and 
overthrow even the most insidious arguments of 
our modern materialists.’’-—| Christian at Work. 


Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine 


of Predestination. 
12mo, 415 82.75. 

Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 
AND THEIR RELATIONS TO OLD TESTA- 
MENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Gradu- 
ates of the University of Oxford. By the Rey. 

J.B. MozLey,D.D. 8vo, 311 pages. $2.50. 

“This is one of the most remarkable books in the 


department of theology that has appeared in the 
present generation.” -[Churchman. 


pages. 


Eight Lectures on the Miracles, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. 
Rev. J. B. MozLRy, D.D. 
336 pages. $2.00. 

“The best modern treatise on the difficult sub 
ject to which it is devoted.”’—{Christian at Work. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Have Now Ready. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITER: 
ATURE. By Moses Corr Tyter. Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Volumes T. and IT., com- 
prising the period 1607-1765. Large octavo, 
handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt top, 

$5.00; half calf, extra, $9.50. 


The History of American Literature, now offered 
to the public, is the first attempt ever made to give 
a systematic and critieal account of the literary 
development of the American people. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. By 
DORA READ GOODALE. 
steel, of the Authors. 
red edges, $1.50. 

* * * “One of the most exquisite and charm- 
ing contributions to our Engiish verse that has 
come from any source for years.”—Rev. J. T. 
MERRIAM. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


—| WORLD'S. MODEL “MAGAZINE, EE 


By the 
New Edition. 12mo, 


ELAINE and 
With portrait, on 
16mo, cloth, $1.25; 








A grand combination of the pemiabaineiin the 
useful, and the beautiful, with fine art %  - 
and oi! pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 

3, With an unequaled premium, two splendid oil 
pictures, ROCK OF AGEs and THE LION’s BRipr, 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 








creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
vaiue to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 


Sena 15 cts. for fpampte copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 





530 BROADWAY. 


SORIBNER'S MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


“Tf there is a better 
world than SCRIBNER’S, we 
have a look at it.”—[LONDON 
VERTISER. 


magazine in the 
would like to 
(Ont.) Apb- 


** HA WORTH?’S,” 


by Mrs. BuRNETT, begun in November, 
will be the story sought first by the 
larger number of readers when they 


open the December ScriBNER. Nor will 
they be disappointed, for Mrs. Burnett 
carries forward the chapters with 
strange and fascinating power. 

The Springfield Republican says of 
“ Haworth’s”: “‘ There is a masterly drift 
into the very heart of interest which 
shows a confident control of resource 
and gives assurance of astory worth tell 
ing and listening to.” 

The Library Table says : “ The opening 
of ‘ Haworth’s* is strong, dramatic, and 
full of interest.’ 

The London (Eng.) Academy savs of 
“Haworth’s,” which is appearing in 
Macmillan’s simultaneously with its ap- 
pearance in this country: ‘“‘ Macmillan 
has at last opened its pages to a good 
novel, at least if we are to judge from 
the first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Ha- 
worth’s.’ which for vigor, humor and 
rendering (dialect and all) of the scenes 
of manufacturing life in North Lanca- 
shire deserves to be put very high in- 
deed,” 

Bret Harte furnishes a characteristic 
story, 

**The Great Deadwood Mystery,” 

in which the reader is carried, by tele- 
graph, from California to Boston, and 
back again beyond the Sierras. The ar- 
ticles on 

American Sports, 
are continued by CHARLES C 
Caribou-Huniing, — finely illustrated ; 
John Muir, the naturalist, furnishes an 
illustrated sketch of one of the little ani- 
gg ef California, the Douglass squir- 
rel. 


WARD in 


* Bird Architecture,” 
by T. M. Brewer, tells of Humming- 
Birds and their homes; it is made more 
charming by RrorpDAN’s exquisite de 
signs, engraved by Marsh. Cole, ete. 

“The Cliff-Dwellers” 
is an entertaining sketch of the prehis 
toric race “whose castles lift their towers 
amid the sands of Arizona and crown 
the terraced slopes of the Rio Mancos.”’ 
Illustrations by T. MORAN. 

*“SWiy Look at the Queen” 

is pleasantly told by TREADWELL WAL- 
DEN, and is, perhaps, a better descrip- 
tion of the quiet Lady of England than 
any lately seen in print. 

“ He PLAYING SHE” and “ Undergrad- 
uate Life at Oxford” will commend 
themselves to every one who has been, 
or is, or will be, a student in college. 

A charming story by. T. W. HirGeeItn- 
son, “ An IntsH HE ART, ’ the continua- 
tion of “‘ FALCONBERG,’’ a paper on “ ART 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION,” an impor- 
tant essay by Prof. Sumner of Yale on 
“The National Bank Circulation;” 
“ ARE NARROW-GAUGE ROADS EcONOM- 
IcAL?” “Hints TO YouNG HOUSEKEEP 
ERS,”’ Dr. Holland’s timely ‘‘ Topics,” 
the latest inventions in ‘‘ The World’s 
Work,” with other articles, poems and 
reviews make up one of the finest num- 
bers of a magazine that ranks among 
the leading literary and art periodicals 
of the world. 

$4.00 a year; 35 eents a number 
sale by all dealers. 


SCRIBNER &CO., New York, 


NOW PUBLISHED. 
E. P. ROE’S New Story. 


A FACE ILLUMINED. 


In one large 12mo vol, $1.50. 
*.* The first edition of |; 
10,000 Copies was 
exhausted on the 

day of publication, 

° and a second edi- 
tion is now in press. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, . 
Publishers, New York. 


~ ATLANTIC PORTRAIT 
James Russell Lowell, 


A superb life-sized ed Portrait of Mr. Lovell 
(which Mr, Emerson calls *‘ excellent”; Mr. 
G. W. Curtis, ** ve ry much the best that I 
have seen”; Mr. Warner, ‘* this 
trait”; Mr. C. EB. Norton, “ 
vigorous likeness” ;) has been prepared for | v 
subscribers to the ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The price of the ATLANTIC ts $4 a year; 
with the Lowell Portrait, $5. (a The 
Nov. and Dee. ATLANTIC, 
with Mr. Howells’s New Serial, will be given 
to those who subscribe for 1879 before Dee. 15. 


For 





noble por- 


a striking and 


numbers of the 





Bond 8t., New Yo 





NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1878, 


Angels From the Realms of y ory. Hymn 

Anthem ose G. W. WARREN. Se. 
Messiat K G. W. WARREN. 50 
Sweet Bube of he thlebem...G. W. WARREN. 50 

> Deum 2B fiat J.B.MARSH. 75 
Scamteme ng Anthem. R. FAIRLAMB. 50 
Te Deum. G.. , ‘ L.C. JACOBY. 6) 
Bonum Kst. E flat oe w.< ’.. WILLIAMS. 60 
Bened Anima Mea ‘ w. WILLIAMS. 60 
Six Ant! I f the Church SRN he, 

HENRY WILSON, 1 00 

i00 Sacred Solos, by the best classic and mod- 


ern authors. ° paetsnme Mee 1 00 
bristmas Anthems, “The 





Six ( Saviour 
Comes Hark, the Glad Seung,” “ An- 

. e Realms if Glory,”’ ** While 
Watched, “Hark, What 
lurk, the Herald Angels,’ 

each 5 
Jesus Was Born...L.C. JACOBY. 75 
Calin ithe Listening Ear « 


f Night. 

A.J. HOLDEN. & 
And There Were Shepherds 
W.C. WILLIAMS. tif 


NEW CAROLS. 5 cents each. 





s “Come Hither, Ye Faith- 
fu ce’; “Our New- Born 
King”; ‘ Morn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians J b’s Ladder”; * The Magi.”” And 
OO other 

eew BOOKS. 

Gleason's Motette ¢ oo-.82 3D 
Nicholl’s Sacred Qt “> regen id Anthems... 250 

Bothof these books contain some of the choice 
est work of the hest u ern tasters, and while 
care has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout, fa pleasing and popular character, 
ind adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, Broadway bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 


SEND © 


THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 


Choice Music. Best Out. 
CENTS : 


MORACE M. RING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


NO 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, ws "Jas, McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


Use d in the Gospel Mectings conducted by 
ssrs. moody, \ Ww hittle and Pentecost, 








*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. land 2 of 


this series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand fora 
fresh collection of the same character, has encour- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 


[twill be fouad to contain a large proportion of 
new Songs never before published, inciuding sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISS, which have been re- 


served for this book, together with some of the 
most useful older ones. In short, 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


as the best ce lleeti — pure, invigorat- 





ing scr iral songs ever p uced, not surpassed 
even "by the two preceding of ‘the same celebrated 
series 

Price, B5ec., by mall; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 


Gespe ‘) iymus No. 3. words only. 
-rice, Gc., by mail; GOc. per dozen, by express, 
Biglow & Main, John Church & Co., 


9th =t., New York. Cincinnati, O. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Out aif D AY, b handsome type. 
THE NIG HT SIDE OF NEw YORK. 
TABERN A‘ LE SERMONS, 

BY 'T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 





Being No, 423 of 
IDE LIBRARY. Price, 10 cents. 
For sale by all nownde alers, and sent, postage 
paid, on receint of — ce, by GEORGE MUNRO, 17 
to 27 Vandewater stre« New Yor 


ARTHUR'S 
Home Magazinie 
for 1879. 


For so many vears a guest in the homes and 
hearts of the people, with whose household cares 
and duties, : | social life, interests, and pleasures 
it has so el« ide — d itself,the LIOME MAG- 
AZINE comes ¢ as the new year approaches, 
and asks f h—- “old” place among you, and the old 
cordial wele 
VIRGINIA F TOWNSEND Site With our 

orite with our 
readers, will commence a new Serial Story in the 
January number, entitled *¢ Lenox Dare: the 
oman she Was.” Uhis will be foliowed bya 
Stor) by the author of “ His Dy ar Little Wife,” en- 
ied ** Tender and Trae . t 
will contré Jute a series 0 
ROSELLA KICE articles on Western Pioneer 
Life. unde ¥ the title of ** Fading Footprints; 
or, The ny saee ot Lone, Age. :“@ 
> under the titie o ur 
PIPSEY POT 1$ Neighborhood,” is going 
to give a series of papers in her peculiar vein, 
which wiil be spicy and good, of course. 
CHATTY BRUW KS will talk to our young 
lady readers in her easy. 
sensible, and pleasant way. under the title of 
re A. zinkles and Dimples; or, Myself and 
for Ladies’ 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERN and Chil- 


dren’s Dresses appear in every number. 
| M We give our Ciub-Getters s* me- 
PREM U © thing more than an extra copy for 


their work inmaking up Clubs. See below. 


TERMS POR 1879. 
1 Copy, 1 year, $2.25. 3 pics. 1 year, $5.50 
6 Copies, and I two C ibe tter, 811.0 
The Premium to Club-Getter fore ither of these 
two Clubs will be $1.00 worth of Butterick’s Pat- 
terns for Ladies’ ana ¢ hildren’s Dresses. 
or these we offeras Pre- 
LARGER CLUBS f eg Ladies’ Best Quality 
Kid Gloves, and full Dress Patterns of elegant 
BI ack Silk or fine French Cashmere. 
32 Full particulars in regard to these large and 
valuable Premiums will be found in our Special 


the SEA* 










Cireular tk » Club-Getters, which will be mailed on 
application to all eae eee aire : » make up Clubs Jor 
1S79. GB Npecime u 10 Cents. 


_ s. Aer kk & SON, 


27: 5. Sixth St., Phila. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75.678 Curious Old Books at your price 
75.872 Standard Books at our price. 
102,742 Bibles ond prepe r Books s any 
Catalogue No. 54 free EGGAT Bros 





price. 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 


3 Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 
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ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 

Until within a very few years American artists capa- 
ble of drawing the buman figure correctly and witb 
ease would have mide, all told, a painfully shert list; 
but a marked change began to make itself felt ten ora 
dozen years ago, and the influence has spread until 
there is now every reason to hope that the next decade 
will turn out scores of young artists who can draw aid 
model the buman face and figure, aod wh» will there- 
fore be able to avail th: mselves more eff: ctually than 
has heretofore hee» possible of the pictur sque elements 
in our American life. This awakeni»g bas been coinci- 
dent with the d velopment of int Hig: nt appreciation 
of matters artistic in all directions. Architecture, paint 
i ¥, sculpture, ceramics, in spite of the depression in 
commercial and financial affairs, have secured popular 
interest sucb as they have never before commanded, and 
if the ‘hard times” have restricted the number of pur- 
chases and sales, they have seen the establishment of 
new and tbe reorganization of old art schools on a scale 
never before witnessed in this country. Institutions of 
this kind which are successfully established, or which 
secure a new lease of more vigorous life in spite of ad- 
versity, are very apt to prosper. 

In New York alone there are now in full operation 
three excellent art schools, the National Academy of 
Design, the Cooper Union, and the Art Students’ League 
—we name them in the order of seniority—in which 
nearly 500 students of both sexes are drilling them- 
selves under the criticism and advice of competent 
supervisors; we use the word advisedly in preference to 
‘‘instructors,” for regulated practice is beyond question 
the best of teachers. 

In view of all this promise of artistic growth the 
publication of the elaborate and complete work before 
us is most timely, for America is not alone in the race 
toward anew era. The artistic anatomy of Greece was 
one thing, that of the ‘‘old masters” was another and 
that of the Nineteenth Century bids fair to be still an- 
other, adding the scientific study of structure and 
mecbanism to that of proportion and form as pursued 
by the ancients. 

The sculptors of ancient Greece are said to have pro- 
duced their most successful works by selecti.g from 
different models that feature of each which seemed most 
perfectly to meet their requirements, and certiinly the 
highest types of Greek art are wonderfully perfect 
idealizations of the human form. It is at least doubt- 
ful, however, whether anatomy, as such, had a recog- 
nzed place in the art-education of antiquity. The 
difference between ancients and moderns in this respect 
can bardly be better shown than by reference to some 
recent experiments at home and abroad. It occurred to 
an English pbotographer not long since that the 
camera offered a power of combination unattainable 
to Phidias or Praxiteles, and he proceeded to experi- 
ment by securing a pumber of sitters who might be 
regarded as belonging to one class. By an ingevious 
device he took a series of faint impressions, one por- 
trait being superimposed upou another, and the eyes of 
all being ‘‘registered’’ as accurately as possible, until 
some eight individuals were in effect mingled in a final 
picture. The result was singularly true to the type. In 
it the more pronounced features of each sitter were dis- 
cernible, and the the whole effect was startlingly life- 
like. Another experiment was made upon a trotling 
horse in California. A number of cameras contaming 
plates bighly sensitized for instantane us photograpby 
were placed side by side a d connected with an «lec- 
trical apparatus so that the animal as he dasbed past at 
full speed was photographed on each plate in quick 
succession. The devel ped pictures afford a curiously 
perfect means of studyi g the mechanical action of the 
horse, and the device is equally appl cable to the study 
of human anatomy in action. We mention these in- 
sta ces, which were probably wholly vokouwn to Pro- 
fessor Marshall at the time tis book was in press, merely 
to emphasize the position which he takes in regard to 
the tendency of modern study; namely, the last degree 
of sicety in the u -derstanding of structural details. 

He does vot, however, hold thut it is eituer possible 
or desirable for artisis to enter upon the siudy of the 
human torm as does a surgeon, for he fully realizes that 
there is au impassable gulf between analytic anatomy 
and artistic expression. Nevertheless, he insists upon 
a d successfully demonstrates the mutual advantages 
which one may gain from the otber. 

N> amount of artistic study would be likely to make 
an artistic genius out of a surgical genius. Indeed, the 
kuowledge possessed by the surgeon might readily prove 
a hi. drance to the realization of artistic ideas. If, how- 
ever, the surgeon can impart the results of his patient 








1 Anatomy for Artists. By John Marshall, F. R. 8., F. R. C. 
S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, Professor 
of Surgery, University of London, etc., etc. (illustrated), 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 





and minute investigations in such a way that he will 
help and stimulate rather than impede he will deserve 
the thanks of every conscientious artist. This Professor 
Marsha!l bas for ma y years endeavored to do in bis 
lectures before the great art scbools of Engla:.d, and 
now again in the superb volume before us. The book, 
indeed, is to some ex‘ent the outgrowth of the lectures, 
although it embodies numerous ideas which the author 
has never before given to the public. In general terms 
the system followed is something like that which a 
d ubtful tradition ascribes to Michael Angelo, and 
which is certainly fullowed by all the modern schwols 
that have attained a recognized standing. The bones 
are first described, then the muscles which cover them, 
and finally the tissues which add to the f rm those out- 
lines which are so beautiful, so familiar, a: d so infi 
bitely varied in their d:licate scades of expression. 

Professor Marshall bas bad the good sense not to 
carry the sysem to an extreme, which w.uld have 
massed the bones in the first third of the volume, the 
muscles ad joints in the second, and the tissues in the 
last. Each group is first described in its structural 
characteristics and then considered in its general or 
surface effect, which is, of course, what artists regard 
as the final end of all anatomy. 

In his clear and intelligent analysis of the human 
form Professor Marshall has been ably seconded by Mr. 
J. 8S. Cuthbert as a draughtsman, and by the Nicholls 
brothers as engravers. The illustrations, 199 in num- 
ber, are executed with the greatest care, full length 
figures being shown for the bony and muscular systems, 
while the individual joints and muscles are illustrated 
with an attention to detail that cannot fail to settle 
authoritatively almost ary point on which an artist is 
likely to be at a loss. We would call especial attention 
to the full length figures, as exbibiting a very high de- 
gree of skill and artistic feeling in a draughtsman who 
must of necessity be a minute anatomist, The draw- 
ings of Joints and minor details, while of necessity less 
conspicuous than those of the full figures, are altogether 
admirable in perspective as well as in outline. 

Valuable as this comprebensive work must be to 
every artist we can readily believe that it will prove 
almost equally serviceable to the medical fraternity, 
whose studies are apt to be hurtfully barren of the 
esthetics of anatomy. The personal investigation of 
structural detail tends inevitably to blunt the percep- 
tions regarding the finer and more intangible qualities 
that belong to material humanity. While the painter 
and sculptor may advantageously study anatomical 
structure, it should be with the pencil, not the scalpel 
in band, and it might be well for the surgeon if he 
could wield the scalpel with a somewhat higher appre- 
ciatioa of that marvelous structure which his profession 
requires h'm so intimately to know. Professor Mar- 
shall’s work recognizes more perfectly than any that 
has heretofore been published the mutual dependence 
that should subsist between the two professions. In- 
deed, he unites in bis own person so many of the qual- 
ities belongiog to both that we involuntarily wonder 
how he bas so successfully preserved a middle course 
that both the South Kensington Museum and the Lon- 
don University recognize in him their most accomplished 
teacher. 

Considered in its relation to the books which have 
heretofore formed the artist’s anatomical reference 
library, we find the present volume with but one or 
two rivals. In the * Geschichte und Bibliographie der 
Anat‘ mischen Abbildungen,” Dr. Choulant names some 
sixty treatises, only five of which are Eoglish. Of 
these *‘ Bell’s Auatomy of Expression” is perhaps the 
best known, and bas been amovog the most useful. 
With this may be mentioued the ‘‘ Anatomist’s Vade 
Mecum,” and ‘Albicus,” neither of which was in- 
tended ior the use of artists, but which have served 
their turn in place of anything better. In French 
studios the work of M. Fau has been most generally 
used for referehce. None of these works, however, 
will bear comparison with Prof. Marshall’s, either in 
fullness of detail or in comprehensiveuess of treatment. 

Of the essentially new features, not treated adequately 
by precedi: g au'hors, we may mention the comparison 
between the facial aid neck cont urs of nian and wo- 
man, One of the most prominent artistic differences 
between the sexes, and one which few painters and 
sculptors are able to illustrate. Likewise the descrip 
tion of the mouth, the dental arches and their acces- 
sories will be found especially complete in all respects. 

The tendency of all the best scho ls is to require 
structural knowledge of the most absolute accuracy, aud 
it must be a long time before any w: rk can take pre- 
cedence of this truly exhaustive addition to the refer- 
ence libraries of artists. 





The Bible in the Counting-House. (Am. 8.8. Union.) 
This work was published twenty-five years ago, and im- 
mediately reissued by four different publishers in Great 
Britain. The introduction written for that early edition 
by Bishop Bickersteth appears in this. These lectures to 
merchants have had a long, popular career, and deserve 
the attention of the rising young merchants of to-day. 





Stories From an Old Dutch Town, by Robert Lowell, 
(Roberts Bros.) Like a Dutch picture, with its carefully 
painted details, these three stories are a collection of pea 
cilings working up a study with only a bit of homely Hfe 
foratheme. As such, they are well and pleasantly done. 
While they have no great depth they indicate a poetic 
temperament and an apprecication of quaintness and 
humor. 

Tales of Ancient Greece, by Rev. G. W. Cox (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) The author, whose mythology of the 
Aryan nations has been so widely read, has put into grace- 
ful English the deeds of the heroic period. The only dis- 
comfort attending the meeting with these old friends is the 
changed spelling of their names. Mr. Cox is a convert to 
the Gladstone school of orthography, and we are intro- 
duced accordingly to Euridiké and a hest of others who 
have been thus for evermore taken out of the range of 
Mr. Saxe’s little puns. 

In Our South American Cousins (Nelson & Phillips) the 
Rev. William Taylor gives his recent experiences in a mis- 
sionary tour to the West Coast of South America. The 
book is utterly destitute of literary pretension, but will not 
fail to interest those who are willing to believe in the man 
and his work. He has gone round the world, conquering a 
place for the cross of Christ on every shore. In California, 
South Africa, India, and South America his earnestness 
and zeal have been abundantly rewarded. He has put in 
motion many a train of waiting effort for-which the way 
had been long prepared but the power to move forward 
seemed absent. 

The History of the English Bible. By the Rev. U. F. 
Moultoao. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) This little book of 
225 pages is mafnly a reprint, with some modifications and 
additions, from the “ Bible Educator.”” We judge the 
author must have had in mind originally the eventual 
publication in the present form; for the book has none of 
that fragmentary appearance which is generally charac- 
teristic of books made up of republished articles. It is on 
the whole the most complete and satisfactory history of 
the English Bible extant; but its value would have been 
enhanced by an introductory chapter giving briefly an ac- 
count of the structure and organization of the original, and 
a supplementary chapter giving a brief account, or at 
least a critical] list, of modern English translations, such as 
Norton’s and that of the Baptist Publication Society. Its 
careful treatment of the various versions, its comparison 
of the King James version with those which preceded, 
give evidence of careful critical study. 

The Intermediate World, by L. P. Townsend, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Boston University. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.) This book is popular in style and abundant in illus- 
tration, but it is in no way conclusive in argument. He 
makes his guess about the future life like many another 
since discussion turned on that theme. Dr. Townsend’s 
notes are frequently the best part of his books, for his 
reading has been varied and the quotations are in the main 
entertaining. One hardly knows whether the author is 
serious, however, in some of the notes made, as when he 
is treating of death by “coma” and refers you to a note 
at the end of the volume where the manner of such a 
death is illustrated thus: ‘‘ Death, beginning at the brain, 
finds Scripture illustration in the case of Goliah, and in 
death by sunstroke of the child of the Shunamite wo- 
man.” In treating of death by ‘“‘ syncope” he adds a note 
to the effect that ‘An instance where a shock causes the 
action of the heart to cease is illustrated probably in the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira.” The most improving 
sentiment and altogether the best bit of rhetoric in the 
book is a tribute in dedication to ex-Governor Claflin. 

Johnson’s Chief Lives of the Poets, edited by Matthew 
Arnold. (Henry Holt & Co.) In his preface to this at- 
tractive book Mr. Matthew Arnold gives his reasons for 
selecting from Johnson’s ‘ Lives” the six enumerated, 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope and Gray; he con- 
siders that the century and a half from the birth of Milton 
to the death of Gray covers the most interesting period of 
English literature. Those who cannot afford, or do not 
care to own, all of Johnson’s ponderous lives of the poets 
will tind in this volume a book of substantial excellence. 
The appendix, which contains the brilliant and character- 
istic essays of Macaulay and Carlyle on ‘* Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” is not the least valuable part of the book. The 
latter paper, which was first published in ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine” in 1832, was written in rejoinder to Macaulay’s re- 
view. The two essays are introduced by the publishers in 
a note in which they quote the remark that “if a young 
person were to ask from what portions of English litera- 
ture he could gain most benefit in a single sitting, nothing 
could be more safely recommended.” The volume is com- 
pleted by an index of authors and subjects, which makes it 
serviceable as a book of reference, besides adding to its at- 
tractions for the general reader. 

Counting-house Book-keeping, by Messrs. Bryant & 
Stratton. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) This work, 
first published fifteen years ago, and long a standard text- 
book for higher instruction on the subject, now appears 
rewritten and in an improved form. It is an exhaustive 
treatise, designed, not for elementary* classes, but for 
business colleges and the advanced grades of academies. 
Book-keeping proper is preceded by several chapters bear- 
ing on wealth, values and other topics belonging to Politi- 
cal Economy, and these constitute not the least valuable 
part of the work. The practical portion, which requires 
the pupil to keep several different sets of books—compris- 
ing all that are generally used in the counting-room—is 
full and clear, while the forms employed are those gener- 
ally approved. Particularly valuable are the pages that 
treat of commission business and the section on banking— 
the latter being replete with information that the tyro in 
business ordinarily finds it difficult to obtain, albeit the 
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transactions on which the entries are based should have 
been adapted to our present financial condition rather 
than to that which preceded the Civil War. The whole is 
supplemented with a few pages on the most important 
commercial calculations, and an alphabetical table in 
which common business terms are explained. 


Literary Essays, by Prof. Shedd. (Scribner’s Sons.) This 
volume is a collection from the past; there is nothing in 
the book, except the preface of six pages, which would 
give the reader the slightest intimation that Dr. Shedd 
is still] living and at work. There is not an essay which 
is less than nineteen years old, and even so present a sub- 
ject as ‘‘The African Nature” is not recast in the light of 
recent revelations, either of national life as it has affected 
our views of the negro or of exploration. The only allu- 
sion which the author makes to these changes is to re- 
mark that the explorations of twenty years have con- 
firmed his views—this ina foot note. The whole address is 
reprinted as though the Colonization Society before which 
it was delivered were the same absorbing experiment as 
when twenty years ago it came before the public with its 
annual appeal. And the influence of enslavement upon 
the Liberian colonist is spoken of as though he were just 
now stepping out of chains into the Liberian republic. 
There are some of the essays which are less affected by 
this ‘‘ untimely” element; those on the influence of Beauty 
and on Mental Discipline notably. But even these would 
read more as though they were the vital expression of the 
author’s present thought if they had a little more of to- 
day in their elaboration, and were not so exclusively the 
day before yesterday. Dr. Shedd possesses a very easy 
and graceful diction, and a fund of real know vledge which 
is apparent on every page. He informed us in the volume 
of * Theological Essays,” recently published, that his views 
on many of them there treated had not changed in twenty 
years. This he asserts is true of these literary subjects 
also; still he must know a great deal more now than then 
which would gracefully illustrate and enforce these im- 
mutable opinions. 

The Church Offering and Onward, by L. O. Emerson, 
(Ditson & Co., Boston), present in cheap form some excel- 
lent selections for church and concert. The first contains 
a large number of anthems and chants especially adapted 
for Episcopal services, though available for opening pieces 
in any Protestant church. The other presents an interest- 
ing collection of duets, quartettes, hymns, tunes and an- 
thems together with a course of elementary instruction de- 
signed particularly for singing schools, conventions, etc. 
Some of the compositions are entitled to respect mainly on 
account of their age, while others are new, fresh and 
attractive.-——Choral Anthems, by H. P. Danks. (Bigelow 
& Main.) This is a collection of about seventy musical 
pieces, embracing anthems, sentences, etc., with a few 
hymn tunes by several well known authors. A peculiar 
feature is the adaptation of many favorite German songs 
and choice melodies from the great composers to sacred 
words. Some of these arrangements do not strike us 
pleasantly, but many of them are very good, The arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee’’ is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and has already sold two copies of the book to our 
knowledge. A tune by Mr. W. F. Sherwin on page 47 will 
be welcomed by good bass singers who so seldom find a 
melody in their part. The book is well adapted to the use 
of ordinary choirs, and it will be a valuable addition to 
the household library of music books. ——Chautauqua 
Carols, by R. Lowry, W. H. Doane and Wm. F. Sherwin. 
(Bigelow & Main.) Many of the songs contained here are 
elsewhere published, but the selection has been well made 
of choice music and hymns. Several songs, however, are 
peculiar to this collection, such as the very beautiful one 
on page 132 entitled ‘‘ Evening Praise.”’ 

A History of Roman Literature, ete., by Chas. Thomas 
Cruttwell, M.A. (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Although this 
compendious work is designed chiefly for students prepar- 
ing for examination, yet it will be acceptable to all who 
wish to become familiar with all the salient points of 
Rome's literary history. The author expresses his debt to 
many German and English scholars, especially to Dr. 
Teuffel, and such a work must naturally be in many re- 
spects a collation from the labors of others. The treatise 
is divided into three books. The first treats of the Ante- 
classical period to Sylla (B.c. 80) and traces the origin of 
the Latin language as well as that of the Latin literature, 
the introduction of Greek literature and so the comedy, 
tragedy and epic of the third and second centuries before 
Christ. An excellent chapter is that on the history of 
oratory before Cicero. Book second gives us the Repub- 
lican and the Augustan periods, the former represented by 
Varro, Cicero, Julius Cesar, Nepos, Sallust, Lucretius and 
Catullus, and the latter by Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid, Seneca and Livy. Book third presents the 
decline of literature from Velleius Paterculus to Apuleius. 
A chronological table, list of recommended editions, ques- 
tions and index close the volume. The book is prepared in 
ascholarly way, and is condensed as much as it could be and 
yet be attractive reading. Perhaps in this desire to con- 
dense not enough quotations are made from the several 
writers, for the ordinary student would not be able to refer 
to the writers themselves. Altogether, however, for the 
object in view, we do not see how a better book on the sub- 
ject could be prepared. Our school-books on ancient litera- 
ture have contained rather short statistical notices of 
authors than a history of literature. Mr. Cruttwell’s book, 
while giving the lives of authors with some fullness, also 
treats the literature in a historic way. 

The History of Indian Literature, by Albrecht Weber. 
Translated by John Mann, M. A., and Theodore Zachariz, 
Ph. D. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) There is a good deal of 
careless and indiscriminate talk about the sacred books of 





India. The researches of scholars into their contents, re- 
lations and antiquity are often misunderstood by amateur 
investigators of the “Science of Religion,” or by preju- 
diced champions of particular views. Such persons will 
be benefited by the opportunity now given, in the publica- 
tion of an English version of the well known critical work 
of Prof. Weber, of Berlin, to survey the present condition 
of this field of critical inquiry. This book is by no means 
light reading. It is a course of lectures to students, fur- 
nished with abundant notes and references, and devoted, in 
the words of the author, to ‘‘ the obtaining of critical data 
from the contents of Indian literature, with a view to the 
establishment of its internal chronology and history, not 
the setting forth in detail of the subject-matter of the dif- 
ferent works.”’ The great amount and range of material 
to be treated necessitates a compact and crowded style, in 
which the graces of rhetoric are sacrified to precision and 
clearness. The subject is divided chronologically into two 
periods, those of Vedic and Sanskrit literature. Under 
the former head the four Vedas, each with its three sub- 
divisions of Samhita, 
and the Upanishads (philosophical lectures) attached to 
each are analyzed. Under the second head the Sanskrit 
literature is considered in four divisions: works of poetry, 
works of science and art, works on law, custom and relig- 
ious worship, and Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. The 
numerous notes, copious indexes, and full and recent biblio- 
graphical lists contained in the book make it an excellent 
guide for those who wish to examine exhaustively either 
the whole or special portions of this department of the 
history of human culture. 

Studies in Luke. (8. R. Wells & Co.) From Benjamin 
Wilson’s “Emphatic Diaglott.”” The plan of the book is to 
give in parallel columns the Greek text and Mr. Wilson’s 
translation. Critical notes are given at the foot of the 
page, and an effort is made in the translation to preserve 
the Greek emphasis. The work is rendered less authorita 
tive by the fact that the MS. made the standard of the 
text is that of the Vatican, and the authority in textual 
criticism is Griesbach. The oldest MS. and Tischendorf’s 
labors are merely mentioned as of ‘the highest authority.” 
The Biblical critics quoted throughout are g trifle anti- 
quated in view of the phalanx of learned men now at the 
front, whose shadow has been cast upon Prideaux, Harmer 
and Burden; and Dr. Adam Clark, so frequently quoted, 
is generally i\hought by the scholars of to-day to have been 
a man of more extensive than exact scholarship. The 
Greek text is accompanied by an ‘ interlinear word-for- 
word translation.’’ The translation put forth by Mr. 
Wilson seers to us forced in certain instances, as in chap. 


jruhimana and Sutra are discussed: 


17, where £67) Gadidera tov deov” is rendered in verse 
20 “Kingdom of God,” and in verse 21 ‘‘God’s Royal 
Majesty.’ We do not see any difference in the use as be 
tween the two verses nor any objection to the authorized 
version, “ The kingdom of God is within you,” or ‘‘among 
you.” Another instance in this same chapter is at verses 
3 and 4, where it is said ** If thy brother sin,” etc., and “if he 
reforms forgive him;” and in the next verse, ‘And if seven 
times in a day he sins against thee, and seven times he 
turns to thee again, saying, ‘J reform,” etc. This trans- 
lation is open to two objections: it sins against English 
grammar in not allowing the subjunctive force of the 
conjunction “if” to tell on the form of its verb—‘“‘if he sin,” 
“if he turn,” etc.; and also in this, that the primary 
meaning of ‘‘Meravow” implies a revulsion of feeling 
only, very well expressed by our ‘repent’; and the idea 
of ‘‘ reformation ” has been imported later into the use of 
the verb. Wyclif renders it by the old reflective verb, 
forthenketh me,” which is the primary sense. As this book 
is sent out to accompany an International Series, it would 
have been in better taste not to call John the Baptist 
“John the Immerser” throughout. 

Macleod of Dare, by Willlam Black. (Harper & Bros). 
Mr. Black has perhaps written a more agreeable story than 
this, but certainly none that is more artistic; and the art 
lies not so much in the development of plot and situation 
as in description and character drawing. Plot, indeed, 
there is little or none. What there is bears a close though 
inverted analogy to that of the ‘‘Princess of Thule.” In 
that story an Englishman was captivated by a charming 
Highland girl, whom he brought down to London and 
placed among artificial conditions against which she re- 
belled. In this case, it is a Highlander who is ensnared by 
a charming but artificial London girl, whom he takes to his 
Highland home, against the unaccustomed features of 
which she, after the fashion of her kind, also rebels. It is 
as though Mr. Black had worked over the same problem 
with a different set of characters, bringing it out to a wide- 
ly different solution. With the characters one cannot 
sympathize deeply. Macleod’s affection is so obviously 
bestowed upon an unworthy object that the most we 
can feel for him is a sort of compassionate pity; and if his 
fate be dismal it is certainly preferable to that which Mad- 
cap Violet suffered, for like causes, at Mr. Black’s hands. 
It is far more satisfying to have him go down drinking the 
“coal black wine,” with Ulva and Fladda shrieking their 
astonishing requiem over his remains, than that he should 
spend the rest of his days, where he certainly belonged, in a 
lunatic asylum. The fact, too, that the woman who led 
him on to his destruction is made to share in it gratifies 
the reader’s sense of justice and enables one to close the 
book with tolerable equanimity. Of the character draw- 
ing too much cannot be said in praise. Miss Gertrude 
White is an actress throughout, a shallow fickle-minded 
girl, dominated by Macleod’s greater strength of character 
so long as he is with her but lapsing into her weak, arti- 
ficial self at the instant of his departure. Not less faith- 
fully are Macleod himself and the subordinate characters 
drawn, Miss White’s pert younger sister being noticeably 
good. As to the denouement, it is hard to see how any- 


thing could have been conceived more startling, more 
dramatic, more strikingly in contrast with the nineteenth 
century society life previously sketched, or more entirely 
in keeping with the wild habits and traditions of the old 
Macleods. The illustrations by Millais, Pettie, Boughton, 
Faed and other eminent English artists—all of them of- 
fered in compliment to the author—are not the least 
attractive features of the book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Trevelyan is writing a life of Charles James Fox. 
—The late George Thompson was once an editor, but his 
journal, ‘‘ The Empire,’ was not long lived. 

—Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler’s ‘‘ Pointed Papers” are re- 
printed in England by Hodder & Stoughton. 

—Mr. R. W. Gilder’s new volume of verse is entitled 
“The Poet and his Master.’? And who is his ‘* Master’? 
His critic? 

—The Medlicott collection of ballad literature has been 
secured for the library of Harvard College at a cost of 
about $4,000, 

—One volume only now remains to complete the very 
voluminous Lange’s Commentary, which is really a cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical criticism. 

—Mr. Frank Harrison Hill, editor of ‘* The Daily News, 
is set down by authority as author of *‘ The Political Ad- 
ventures of Lord Beaconsfield.”’ 

—A copy of John Calvin’s Catechism has been found in 
the National Library at Paris, and a reprint has been 
issued. The work had been supposed to be lost. 

—We note the death of Dr. David Laing of Edinburgh, 
who was secretary of the Bannatyne Club, founded by Sir 
Walter Scott, and editor of many of its publications. 

—Twenty-four editions of Dickens’s works complete have 
been printed in this country, over sixty of Bunyan’s * Pil- 
zgrim’s Progress,’ and over forty of 

—This is unkind of Mr. Tennyson, to whom we have al- 


tobinson Crusoe.”’ 
ways wished long life among other blessings. He is said 
to be keeping his best poem for publication after his death. 

—It is said that the ‘‘ Work about the Five Dials,” to 
which Carlyle contributed a prefatory note testifying his 
belief in and esteem and affection for the author, is writ 
ten hy the Hon. Maude Stanley. 

—A Sunday Evening Literary Club meets at the house 
of Mrs. John T. Sargent, Boston, for the reading of essays 
and subsequent discussion. It is composed of young peo- 
ple entirely. Its topics appear to be generally of a secular 
cast. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer expects to spend the coming win 
ter in Algeria. To promote the circulation of his works in 
England, which has never equaled that in the United States 
and Germany, he has lately issued a cheap edition of four 
of his essays on education. 

—Miss Alice Perry, the young author of that talented 
but malarious and disagreeable novel “‘ Esther Penne- 
father,”’ is busily at work on another story, in which it is 
to be hoped that good sense and good art will get the better 
of ill-health and morbid views of life and character. 

—A Professor of Classics and Comparative Philology and 
Literature is wanted in the University of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. Salary £1,000. Here now is a chance for some one 
of our enterprising American scholars. Apply to Arthur 
Blythe, 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, London, 8. W. 

—The English Surtees Society has lately published, from 
the original MS., the ‘‘ Chartulary ” of the old Cistercian 
Abbey of Newminster, of the 12th century, the volume 
giving a great deal of information about a very interesting 
district, about monastic life, and many valuable genealog- 
ical particulars. 

—Among the lecturers the coming season at the London 
Institution are to be Prof. Huxley on ‘*The Elements of Psy- 
chology,” Canon Farrar on “Jewish Rabbis and the Tal- 
mud,” Prof. Monier Williams on ‘ Indian Home Life,” Mr. 
Frederic Harrison on ‘The Abuse of Books,’’ Mr. Proctor 
on “‘ Life in Other Worlds,” and Mr. E. B. Tylor on ‘Good 
and Bad Etymology.” 

—The translation of Gegenbauer’s ‘‘ Comparative Anat- 
omy,” in which Dr. Lankester has been so long engaged, 
is now finished and will be issued very shortly by Mac- 
millan & Co. along with the ‘‘ Treatise on Coal, its History 
and its Uses,” prepared by Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, 
etc., of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Among the an- 
nouncements of the same firm to be issued later is a 
new and revised edition of Fliickiger and Hanbury’s 
* Phar. wacographia.” 


BOOKS RECELVED. 


[The receipt of all new pubiications delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ack.wwledyed in its eartiest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompariying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 

A uthors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
* Astronomy.” -Henry Holt & Co. 60 
‘The Great slighted Fortune.”.. Crowell. 150 
Boswell, ay = pong of Johnson.”, -Henry Holt & Co. 200 
Braddon M. E.,* » Mistlet« ¢ Bough. Harpers, 15 
Cuyler, Rev. The Boi nodig * Mother, Home and Heaven.” 

E B. Treat. 


Fothergill, Jessie, “ The First V — iikiene® Henry Holt & Co. 10 
Gale, Martha F., oo A BOW a Tr oe cvcccecvned Carter Bros. 1 25 
Gréville, Henri, * Dosia.”.... .......... .Peterson Bros. 75 
Hoffmann, ilisha, and "Te nny, J. H..* Spiritual Songs.” 
rker & Smellie. 25 
Leavitt, John M., “ New World T enpeties from o* World 
ife WV hittaker. 


Mills, Manly, “ Stock Breeding. eon 
Petit, Ame jie, * How to Read.” . » Wells. 1 & 
Richardson. Cc. F., and Clark, ‘iten ry Ay *The College Book.’ 

iroughton, Orgood & Co. 15 00 
a > -..-Putnpams. 1 25 
unceueehil “Peterson Bros. fi) 
Sweetser, M. F., * Fra Angelico.” .. Houghton, Osgood & Co. nO 
Theuriet, andre, * * Kaymonde.” .. Appletons. 30 
Van Laun, Henri,“ French Revo lutionary Epoc h.” 2 vols. 


° ‘sapunene 





Ryder, Edward, ‘The Morning Star. 
Sand, George, “Fe anchon.”..... 





Appletons. 
Warner, E., ** The King’s People.” 6 vols....... Carter Bros. 7 (0 
Whitney, Mrs. A.D. F,“ Just How.” Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 50 


We have also received current pumbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Atlantic, Baptist Home Missionary Monthly, Congregationalist, 
Church of Sectland Record, Evangelical Christendom, Library 





Journal, Lippincott’s, Manufacturer one Builder, Nebraska Farmer, 
People’s Pulpit, Westminster Review 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 


and advertisements should be sent to “The | 


” 


Christian Union, New York City. 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





"Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of ox brain and wheat 
germ. The physicians of the Consumptive 
Hospital of England say that with cod liver 
oil they have not cured two per cent. of their 
patients, whereas with these hypophosphites 
they have cured seventy-five per cent. 

For sale by F. Crossy, Druggist, 666 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 





Health Food, 

“IT owe mnch to the Health Food Co’s. prep- 
arations. For one year I have used them 
daily and they have lifted me from terrible 
pain and misery to a state of comfortable 
health. So long as I use them I have no dys- 
pepsia; how I could live without them I do 
not know.’’—J. M. Young, 210 W. 14th St., 
N. ¥. 


The McComber Last, 

People who have suffered at the hands of 
bootmakers, as almost every one has, ought 
to weleome the invention of Mr. Joel Mec- 
Comber by which boots and shoes are scien- 
tifically fitted to the feet. There is no more 
reason why people shouid have to “* break in” 
anew pair of shoes than a new hat ora new 
coat, and yet how many feet are ruined and 
how much misery is experienced every year 
in the absurd process! Mr. McComber’s in- 
vention is a last which follows nature’s lines. 
Those who have had boots or shoes made from 
it testify to the value of the principle involved 
and the ease and comfort they have experi- 
enced. Mr. F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, has the sole right for Kings 
Coanty. 





The Blanchard Blood and Nerve 
Food, in every quart of which are concen- 
trated, in liquid form, the vital nutritive ele- 
ments that are contained in a bushel of wheat, 
which are extracted without fermentation, 
thus retaining the natural vitalized condition 
given by vegetable growth is not an alcoholic, 
as are most tonics; but is a pure food tonic, 
which feeds and vitalizes the blood and ner- 
vous system. Sold by all Druggists. 





Uip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgieal opera- 
tion, paia or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4Iist Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 122 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 


Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y: 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


MIss M. J. Ling yo ye thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is ful aX: prepared to recommend 
Principals. Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov 
ernesses for Schools and Families ; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parent 

Call or — MIss M. PYOUNG, 22 Union 
Square, New Yo 


BEATTY 


= Sag apt high 
PIANOS rices, Waron RACING 
poticts policts renewed, § 2 Beatty's latest News RAGING 
(free) before buying Piano or Organ. Road le test oe 
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| SYPHER & CO., 

| INVITE aT TT Ae TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
|\ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connolsseur now in Europe. 


No. 593 BROADWAY. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the ScTEN- 
, TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
| for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks,Copyrights, etc , 








| for the United States, Canada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, ete. We have had thirty-four 
years’ experience, 

Fatents obtained through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid 
illustrated weekly c-. 4, $3.20 a year, shows the 
progress of science, is very interesting, and has an 
enormous circulation. 

Can I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way ‘to obtain a satisfactory answer, without ex- 

ense,is to write to us (Muon & Co.), describing 

he invention, with a smal! sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, end 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no clarge. We aiso send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-Marks, their costs,and how procured, with 
hints ‘or procuring advances on inventions. Ad 
dress MUNN & (O., Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New | York. 


J. L. SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSH, N. Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 

to any distance. 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We previde vital, blood-making foods for #11 dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, ete., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 


HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


New Publications, 


CYPRUS: 


Its History, its Present Resources and Future 
Prospects, 
By 
R. HAMILTON LANG, 

Late H. M. Consul for the [sland of Cyprus. 
With two illustrations and four maps. 
8vo. $3.50. 

Mr. Lang’s knowledge has been acquired 
by careful reading and long personal ex- 
perience. There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of fresh and safe information in it.—{Lon- 
don Examiner. 














STORIES 


from the 


HISTORY OF ROME. 


By 
MRS. BEESLY. 
16mo. $1. 

“Mrs. Beesly’s ‘Stories from the History 
of Rome’ hit a want that most parents have 
felt, by providing a substitute for ‘ fairy tales 
and the stories of nursery life’ wherewith to 
amuse little children.”—{The Nation. 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS 
INSANE DRUNKARDS. 


By 
JORN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, $1. 

“In the ages of personal conflict it was 
the weak or the slow man who went down 
early in the struggle for existence. In these 
days of peaceful conflict it is the foolish or 
the vicious who succumb: and now there 
seems to be no element of survivalism more 
potent than temperance.”—{Extract from 


Preface. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 
$ 1.50—PRICE REDUCED,—_$ 1.50 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 

Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 

of the year FREE. Send 10 cents for a specimen. 
JOHN L. SHOREHY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 

\HE * Crown Editions.”? $1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

It. Ly ad. 8 ENGLAND. 6 yols. ae e _ gilt. 


IBBON’S Rome. 6 vols. a ex 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & H FHLFING . Phila, 





** Don’t let the Devil serve as Librarian for 
your Boys.” 


St. Nicholas for Girls and Boys. 
“The Chidren’s Art Magazine. 


The December St. NicHowas has for 
its frontispiece a copy of Pa lovely 
painting by John Philip, R. A 

** Coming Home. 

with a tender heart-song, by Mary 
MAPES DopGE, accompanying it. Mrs. 
Dodge also furnishes some verses on 
“The Smiling Dolly.” Perhaps all the 
children do not know what 

‘SA *Muchacho’ of the Mexican Camp”? 
means, but they will find by reading 


Mary Hallock Foote’s little story, and 
seeing her characteristic sketch, that a 

““Muchacho” isn’t such a very strange 

being after all. 

‘A Jolly Fellowship.’ 

by FRANK R. STocKTOon, is continued, and 

a capital story for boysit is, told in that 

bright style which has made this writer 

ee of a favorite with young and 
ole. 
For the girls Katharine D. Smith has a 
delightful installment of 
** Half-a-dozen Housekeepers,” 
and then thatridiculous Peterkin family 
has been studying the languages, and 

Lucretia P. Hale has written about it in 

her funniest way. We think it the best 

of all the absurd adventures of the 

Peterkin crowd. 

Emma Plimpton furnishes an ex- 
cellent girl story of country life, entitled 
** Wild Beckey.” 

Josephine Norman tells, in 
‘*A Day with the Ponies,” 
of thesmallest horses in the world. There 
is a beautifully illustrated set of 
** Italian Fairy Tales.” 

Addie Ledyard has three of her child- 
ictures, and James E. Kelley, Hennessy, 
ederick Dielman, Alfred Frederic ks, 

Frank Beard, Hopkine and other artists, 

help to make this issue of St. N1c HOLAS, 

with its fairy stories, and tales of history 
and adventure, one of the bhandsomest 
numbers ever issued. 
Ask YOUR BOOKSELLER ABOUT IT. 
$3 a year; 25 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Howard Method for the Voice 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Singers and Speakers may apply the exercises of 
the Howard Method through written lessons. a 
jan pursued for the past three years with almost 

incredible success. 

Through os and easily acquired movements 
of the vocal parts, this method gives the scholar 
an actual physical control over the voeail muscles 
of the throat and of respiration. enabling him to 
contr«l the vocal process and oppose forcing mus- 
cles by bodily efforts as positive as raising a finger 
or an arm. Voices apparently lost may be fully 
restored. ‘Phe weak, cramped, husky, or easily tir- 
ing voice of the speaker may be made strong. reso- 
nant and enduring; the voices of singers extended 
from three notes to an additional octave in com- 
pass, the so-called “natural breaks’ be made to 
disappear, and the who'e range of tones made even, 
the quality pure, and the poqer fully doubled. 

‘IT can safely say that these fifteen lessons have 
done more to develop my voice than two years of 
faithful study and practice of other methods have 
done. My friends, as well as myseif, can seeavery 
decided improvement in my voice. it has more 
resonance, more purity ef tone,and I have more 
freedom and ease of nag "_Rev. J. C. Hamil- 
ton, 912 Locust St., St. Louis, 

“| bave derived much ae from these lessons. 
Yeur plan is right, and the exercises based on an 
inteMigent understanding of the difficulties and 
the proper remedies. As a public epounat 
1 am much benefited for life.”—Rev. J. N. Craig, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, 

39 Union Square, New York City, 
for circulars, bulletins of testimonials, and terms. 

Enclose 25 cents in postage stumps for pamphlet 
(56 pages s) on “ Vocal Reform, "* Vocal Develop- 
ment,” and “ Natural Singing.” 


SABBATH 


SCHOOL 


PAPERS 


The Cheapest and Best. 














PUBLISHED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUB. CO. 
GOOD WORDS, 

MY PAPER, 
GOOD CHEER, 
OLD & YOUNG. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


ALSO 


LESSON HELPS 


AND ALL 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


Your orders to us will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 








Box 3,918, New York. 





FOR SINCING CLASSES. 


WARD! | (75 cts., $7.50 per dozen.) By L. 
O. EMERSON, and is the Author’s 
last and perhaps best compilation for 
Singing Schools. Fine instructions, abun- 
dant exercises, many Glees and Sengs, and 

a good quantity of Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON’S Method for Singing 


CLASSES, (60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen) for 
Singing-Sec hools, has remarkably clear in- 
structions, and a large quantity of pleasing 
Sacred and Secular Music for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH, socen3 8S Ww: 
he » dozen.) By W. 

O. Perkins, is a grand book for Singing 
Classes in High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Seminaries. Part |, Eiementary. Part 
II, Voice Cultivation. Part III, Select 
Music in 2,3 and4 parts. Part LV, Sacred 


Music. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, cess 
per dozen.) By W. TILDEN, is an ex- 


ceedingly well PDB book for the 
Singing classes in Grammar Schools (the 
higher classes). and for the younger classes 
of High Schools. 


THE WHIPPGORWILL, Be ee 


PERKINS, is a genial and very bright col- 
lection of School Songs. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_C. H. Ditson & Co., 543 Broadway. N. 


SUPERIOR MUSIC BOOKS 


—FOR— 


Choirs, Singing Schools, Ete. 


The Victory, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
The Coronation, 1.50; 13.50 wad 
Choral Anthems, 1.50; 13.50 saad 
Temple Anthems, 1.25; 12.00 - 
Imperial Harmony ) 
(in AIKIN’S Seven; 1.25; 12.00 = 
Character Notes.) ) 
The Scepter, 1.00; 10.50 vase 
Vineyard of Song, 753 7.50 a 
Each of the above standard publications pos- 
sesses sterling qua'ities which give unqualified 
satisfaction. Sent by mail on receipt of retail 
price. 
t= A Full Catalogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., 73 Seebaiats Street, 
NEW YORK. Cc HIC AGO. 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
sound of ev 
- ery tone, nat- 
= wral, sharp or 
. flat. Sold by 
“all music 
dealers. 

Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50.4 


DAN’LM. READ & Cc 0., 647 B’ ‘away, N.Y. 










LYMAN ABBOTT’S” 


Commentaries 2". New Testament 


INustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
A concise, strong and faithful Exposition, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and laymen of all denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

“ Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
—Congregationalist. Boston 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.’’—Re- 
4 Heraid, Hartford. 

“ Its author thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviates wisely.”—Rev. T. 
DeWitt Taimage. D.D. 

= A will rank among the best commentaries of the 

—Rev. Um. M. Taylor, D.D. 

ad Simple, astrac tive, correct and ees in the 
use of learning.”—ChanceUor Crosby, } 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), now ready. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Publi shers. Address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 
BE Co KS. by Fem on application 

RICcEs oo 
CASSELL, Pua?) ER, - GA 
ry AL New York. 





New Catalogues free 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage om by the Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to Ge address, for one year, 

$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. we HARPER: 8 CATALOGUE will be 

mail on recet Ten Cents. 

HARP Kk & BROT int ts. Franklin Square, N. Y. 








ANTED.—A good business man in each 

Western State as Manager for the sale of 

“The Best Bible.” A guarantee of from $1,000 to 

$2,500 will be given a man, who, after a short ex- 

=a shows skill in canvassing and in hiring 
men. Give age 57e experience in full. Send this. 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
ao and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlia is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual seer Address 

. F. B. RICK. 














paaeans. (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 
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DRY GOODS. 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPT. 


NECK DRESSINGS. 


IST * LONDON STYLE.” 








THE LAT 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE 


Made-Up Flannel, 
Cashmere, 
and Chamois 


Underwear 
DRESS SHIRTS, 


READY-MADE and to uu Rin BEST * E, 
FIT. 


and WARRANTED to 


All Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


SMOKING JACKETS and CARDIGANS, 
TURKISH BATH ROBES, 
SILK MUFFLERS and HDEFS., 
SUSPENDERS, PAJAMAS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & 60 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


RICH LACES, 


By the Yard, in Sets and Singly. 


POINTE AGUILLE, 
POINTE RAGOUSBE, 
DUCHESSE and BRETON LACEs, 


MADE-UP LAGE GOODS, 


HALF HDKES, COLL ARETTES, FICHUS, 
SCAKFS, HDKFS, JABOTS, &c. 


N DK ERCHIEF 
4 
Hl Al ) \ 4 uf v | , 
in HEM’D STITCHED, 
SCOLLOPED EDGES, 
INITIAL, 
EMBROLDERED, LACE TRIMMED 
and FANCY COLORED BORDERS, &c., &c. 
A large and 


CHOICE SELECTION 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


:mo'd, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th street, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


CHOICE STOCK OF THE CELEBRATED 


MARTIN 


UMBRELLA, 


in PLAIN and FANCY MOUNTINGS, 
with an 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of OTHER 
POPULAR MAKERS. 


Arnold, Goustable & Co. 


~ Broadway, corner 19th St. — 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 
GOODS MARKED DOWN IN ALL DEPART- 
MENTS. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 


Our special offering is e BLACK CASHMIRE, 
SATIN-FACED SILK at $1.47, worth fully $2. 

Also very fine grades at 1.00, 1.20, 1.35, 1.55, 1.70, 
2.00, 2.50, 2.75 and upwards. 

We guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per cent, 
under warket rates. 

TRIMMING SILKS at 70c., 75c., 80c., 

COLORED SILKS at all prices. 

BLACK VELVEKTS, all grades and colors, 
very low prices. 

Superior BLACK CASHMERE, from 43c. to 1.25. 

DRE*=8 GOODS from Sic. to 2.50 per yard. 

SUITS AND CLOAKS et remarkably low prices. 

A large assortwent of SHAWLS. CLOTHS, 
LINENS, HOSIL#KY, LADIES’ U NDERWKAR, 
CORSETS, KID GLOVES, BOWS, SCARFS, MIL 
LINERY GOODS, SHOES, &c., &c. 

COUNTRY ORDERS carefully and promptly at- 
tended to. 

Our ¢ Ontelogne forwarded free on oe. 





SEAL, 


A 


together 


99c., &e. 


at 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 
Have Removed to 
SER. (7th St. Union Sq. 
NEW YORK. 

s Send 3c. stamp for book of 





31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


52 DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH 


New, Desirable aman 





TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS.| an 
Cc. ~ 27 Bt 
= ABLE SHADES AND ¢ Rr TION, 


LINES OF RICHEST IMPORTED FANCY 
RIBBONS. 

SILK PLUSHES, DESIRABL BD OL-} @ 
ORS, WHITE, BLUE, SKY, CAR- "V5c., B1. 


DINAL, WINE, BRUNE, my 





DRESS SILKS, 7ic., 90c., 95c., $l up. BARGALNS. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS, 50c., 75c., $1. 


OSTRICH P LU MES AND TIPS from 12c., 


the 
bunch of 3,to 
SILK VEL VETS, COLORS AND.BLACK, 
85e. . $1, $1.25, $1.55 up. 
MAN TILLA v Et.VETS, % below regular prices. 


BARGAINS in LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDER- 
WEAR. 
HOSIERY, HOSIERY, HOSIERY. 


EXAMINE. 


FANCY a DEPARTMENT CANNOT BE 
DESCRIBED. 
AT TENTLON 


AND EXAMINATION SOLIC 





LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, HAM- 
BURG EDGINGSs, &c. 


Imported Felt Hats, 


EVEK Y DESIRABLECOLOR and SHAPE, 
25c., 45e., 85e. up. 
SPECIAL STYLES 
FOR PROME* ADE AND OTHER LEADING 
SHAPES, JUST © 
SILK VEL VEv H rt aS AND BONNE TS 
$1 25. $1.50, and $1.75. all reduced. 


TRIMMED BONNETS 

AT $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.59, $3, $4. $5, $5, and §$7. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS, 
FULLY TRIMMED, 

and $1, 


35c., 50c., T5e., 


MEN’S AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 
CORRECT STYLES from 50c. to $3.50 
WORSTED GooDs, SHAWLS, NUBIAS, 
SCARF2, WAISTS. CHLLDRE ULSTERs, 

GENTS’ CARDIGAN JACKETS, &c 

lilustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
Price List of Toys, Dolls, Books, &c. Now ready 


and wi'l be sent by mail upon receipt of p. stage. 
Special Discount to Sunday-schvols and Fairs. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 








NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 


JONNSON BROS. & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


TAIL HOUSE, 
318° 36 East 146h St. 


Union Squure, N.Y 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 


WHOLESALE H¢ 
eee. & ¢e% Bidway | 


WILSON & GREIG, 


POPULAR PRICES, | 


A SPECIALTY. 
CHEAP UNDERWEAR. 


Cheap Fringes. 
CHEAP BRAIDS. 
Cheap Buttons. 
CHEAP FURS.) 

Cheap Cloths. | 


“WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADW AY, CORNER NINTH = 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exhibition 


of ISIS to 
CLARK’S 


Cas ae ee 


Best SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON, It is 
celebrated tor being STRONG, ELASTIC, 
andof UNIFORM STRENGTH. It has 
been aWardea MEDALS at the great Kx- 
positions, from the firstat Paris, in 1835, 
tothe Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. 
In this country CLARK’S O.N.T. SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known in all sectioos 
for its Superior Excellence in Machine and 
Havod Sewing. Their Mills at Newark, 
N. J.,and Paisley Scotland. are the larg- 
estand most completein the world. The 
entire process of manatacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful super- 
vision, andthey claim for their American 
preduction at leust an equal merit to that 
produced in Paisiey Mills. As 


No GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at Paris for SPOOL Cotton, 


they are glad to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a 
GOLD MEDAL, being the highest award 
given for Six-Cord Spool Cotton, 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
400 Broadw ‘ay, N 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 
(IN 
_ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FURS. FURS, 


PATENT WRAPPERS.) 








Goeds, &c. 
Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 
Goods sent by Mail or Express. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


City. 


Waves, Wigs, &c. 


i 
The Largest Assortment in the ¢ 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, 


Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the tatest Parisian 
Novelties for arranging the hair. 20 page Ilius- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it, 


H,. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. 
Established li years. 


Y. 


~ |The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
pr. motes the growth of Hair; ayy its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justly celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural color, stren "me 14g the roots, and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed tir producing a soft and 

lossy appearance. Price $1.50. 








designs and prices. 


rf 
solely by H. JULIAN, wl Sean st., N. Y. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, ' 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the — 


Manufactured 
i 


The Undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, between 13th and Ith Sts., where he 
will lengthen Seai Sacques either with Seal, Otter, 
| Beaver, or any other trimmings, and alter the 
shape to the Latest Styles at moderate prices. Seal 
nd and Silk Circu/ars, fur lined, for less than 
, any houses in in the city. M. MAHLER, 858 Broadway. 


‘BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 


| Best quaitey vse BL hE ge most liberal meas- 
ure. WILTBE . Proprietor, 
on North cat ‘Atreet Philadelphia. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Adoress 


, BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
_Postage Stamps accept ‘ed as money. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Mrooklyn, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
d 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, EK. D. 











1840 


“ JONES. 


——_0—_ 


an Z a 
Dress Goods, Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 


a Suits, ie h Millinery. 
CLOAKS and SUITS Cloaks, 2* : 7 Fancy Goods 
Shawls Z “Z Hosiery. 
For LADIES and CHILDREN,| | ears, Ty oo. 


” JONES © 














c—-—- — ——-—3 
1o $$$ ——_—$—_—_—___—_ — —o 
| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE, | 
AND 
| 2 Nineteenth Stree t. . Nine teenth Strect. | 
Z Z 
Z Z 
« JONES | 
I 4 
Shoes, a ZL Sillem, 
Ribbons, Z _Z% Cloths, 
Underwear Z Z Domestics, 
Z Z -_ 


Upholstery, Zz _& : Carpets, 


Furniture, Z Z House Furvishing 
- Z s00ds. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


¢?™ Now opening an immense stock of Desirable 
and Elegont Goods for the Winter Trade. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. All 
orders will receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free, 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 73d, 1878, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


RR aa re Fee . 4,710,665 8 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
“fo 8 rayon 3 


Total amount of Marine Premiums....: 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1877, to 31st December, 1877..... . 

J} osses paid during the same 

period.... 

Returns of Pre- 
miume and Ex- 

penser .... oe 


$4,902,331 8 


2,565,890 27 

3947, 923 88 

The Company has the Sohowlng —? viz. 
United States and state of New Yo 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stoc ay 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


* 910,565,068 


DB sccupocces poe 1,163,200 00 
Real *pstate and C ‘laims due the Com- 

pany, estimated a ened 617,436 pa) 
Premium Notes a Bills Receivable... 1,764,393 63 
Cash im Babk 2... sccccccscccscscccccccces 255,364 64 02 


Total Amount of Assets 





fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits wil! be paid to the bolders thereof, 
or their legal revresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day. the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their l\egal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. lhe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEREHS: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 


J. D. JONES, 
Ou ARL ES DENNIS, 

. H. MooRE, 
Law i CURTIS, 
CHAKLES H. RUSSELL, 


James Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 


WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 


JOsiAH O. Low, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. Dongs, EDMUND W. CORLIRA, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 


’ 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
PETER V. KING. 

THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K, THURBER. 


C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 4d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1878. __ 








Cnt CRP Tiss cossccccvecscesecconcscsce seoes 500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities 95,207.83 
BOS DU Rrecccccscccccvcccsccecsocccs 0006 563,308.07 

Total Assets,.......... oceecceeccs . $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 





Cash Assets, July !, I878.......... &3,204,806.42 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. 19,1 $-43 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... 1,000,000.00 


Unearned Reserve Fund. 
Net Surpius.... 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Bec’y. 





1,006,518.57 


; 000,170. “23 | | 


” Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut 
‘the Christian Union- 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


December 1. Luke xxii., 10-20. 





“For as often as ye eat this bread. and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord’s death till he come.’’—1 Cor. xi., 26. 

HE Last Supper was accompanied by a contention 

between the disciples which Christ rebuked. 
Unhappily that rebuke has not prevented it from being 
made the heart of theological and ecclesiastical con- 
flict since. What is its significance? In what sense is 
this bread Christ’s body? this wine bis blood? What 
are the conditions precedent of partaking? What is its 
effect on the participart? Tbese and kindred ques- 
tions bave been fought over by theological combatants, 
who in their earnestness of opinion have too often for- 
gotten the sacredness of the place and hour. There is a 
place for everything; the Lord’s table is not the place 
for contention. Let us enter the ‘‘ upper chamber” for- 
getful of all subsequent strife respecting it, solicitous 
o ly to enter into the spirit of the original sacred occa- 
sion, 

1. Ever since the strange time when Israel was born 
as a nation out of ihe travail of its oppressor, all devout 
Jewish households had met to celebrate by a family 
feast that night of deliverance. The occasion belonged 
to the household rather than the church, The family 
was again the sanctuary; the father was again the priest. 
He called his household about the table, blessed its pro- 
visions, recited the simple ritual, passed the memorial 
elements, recalled the night in which the Passover was 
first eaten in great haste. This was the feast of which 
Christ and bis disciples were now partaking.(a) As the 
supper drew to its close Christ gave to it a new meaning. 
The father was accustomed to say of the lamb, ‘* This 
is the body of the lamb which our fatbers ate in 
Egypt.” Christ as he passed the bread said, ‘This is my 
body.” The father was accustomed to say, ‘‘ This is 
done because of that which the Lord did unto me when 
I came forth out of Egypt.” Christ said, ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” Thus he put himself in the place of 
the most sacred memorial service of Judaism. Without a 
word of explanation he brushed away an ancient ritual 
of fifteen centuries’ standing, and substituted for it a 
new service of love. 

Literally interpreted, this request extended [only to 
the disciples, at best only to the Jewish Christians. 
Hereafter, said Christ, let your Passover memorialize 
not the redemption of your nation but the redemption 
of the race. Given a broader significance, it gives a 
new meaning to every meal. Whenever you eat and 
drink, remember Him in whom you live and move and 
have your being. Neither literally nor broadly inter- 
preted is it an ecclesiastical law, the inauguration of a 
churcbly ceremony. To interpret ‘‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me” as a command addressed to the organic 
church is to forget that no Christian church was or 
could be organized till after the descent ef the Holy 
Ghost, and that the Passover which the Master thus 
translated into a new language was itself never an eccle- 
siastical but always a household service. The yearning 
desire to be kept alive in the memory of friends is a part 
of the divine nature; and ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me” is a request which emphasizes it. It was addressed 
not tan organic community, but to individual friends 
a d lovers. 

2. For we lose the very heart; out of this memorial 
service when we forget, as we too often do, Christ’s 
declaration, ‘‘ With desire I have desired (7. e., I have 
greatly desired) to eat of this Passover with you.” We 
greatly mis ead the character of Christ if we forget, as 
we too often do, that he longed for human love and 
sympathy. Reserved and self-contained he certainly 
was, a3 all natures larger than their surroundings always 
are and must be; but indifferent to the support of hu- 
man sympathy he was not, as great natures in the pride 
of their greatness sometimes are. When he wrestied 
with agony in the Garden it added to his bitterness that 
his three most trusted friends could not keep awake to 
wa'ch and pray with him. Before he entered on his 
passion he had longed for one hour of sacred commun- 
ing, for one renewal of the covenant of friendship with 
his chosen companions. Nor is it too much to believe 
that he has carried with him into his heavenly state this 
same yearning for human love. For the most part he 
companionships us in the hours of our weakness, our 
temptation and our sin. It is in these experiences we 
instinctively seek his face. With desire he still desires 
also to meet with us at those times when our hearts are 
open to communings with him, ready to listen to his 
words, to receive and reflect back to him in gratitude 
bis love. 

3. Thus this Communion service is more than a mere 
memorial service which recalls to us the life and service 
of a dead Christ; a time when we strew with flowers 
the grave of a loved, trusted and honored Master. It 
is more than a suggestion of what he has done for his 
disciples in emancipating them from an Egyptian bond- 


age, and calling them to be to hima peculiar, a chosen 
people. Itis more than a renewal of covenant relations 
between a liege lord and his retainers after the earlier 
fashion of covenant making. It is a communion with 
Christ in his real and liviag presence. It is the quiet 
reception of his love and a quiet answer toit. It is a 
sacred caress; where more passes from soul to soul in 
the invisible affluence of love than philos»phy can 
fathom or words can interpret. The bread and wine 
are nothing; the communion is everything. The Friend 
without them may more truly do this in remembrance 
of Christ than the highest ecclesiastic with consecrated 
wafer. (0) 

There is indeed a peculiar fitness in the bread and 
wine. The Supper is an enacted parable of the central 
truth of Christianity, namely, that the soul lives hy 
what it feeds upon, and that its true food is the living 
bread that is ever coming down from heaven. (ce) The 
same truth is couched under many metaphors. We are 
to put on Christ as a garment, are to walk in him as a 
way, are to dwell in him as a house, are to be a temple 
in which he is to dwell, are to be married to him and 
live with him evermore. But no simile more truly in- 
terprets this uninterpretable truth than the Supper, 
which every recurring Communion season repeats to us 
the lesson that we are Christ’s only as Christ is in us, 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, blood of our blood; 
making us what we are as our food makes the body 
what it is. 

4. Thus finally we may interpret the meaning which 
should be given to the sole condition which Christ has 
attached to this Supper in the very form of his request, 
‘*Do this in remembrance of me.” Those who hold 
bim in loving remembrance he-iavites and none others. 
To exclude them by conditions of creed, ceremonial or 
ecclesiastical relations, or by such conditions to invite 
those that have not love, is to exclude whom Christ in- 
vites and to invite whom Christ excludes. This is to 
make tne table the Supper of the Church, not the Sup- 
per of the Lord. 

The most sacred Communion service which I ever 
attended was held in an “‘ upper chamber.” A few ear- 
nest friends were gathered there. They were of different 
denominations, and among them were one or two Bap- 
tists earnest in their belief in an exclusive church com- 
munion. A minister broke the bread and poured the 
wine; but not asa minister, only as a Christian friend. 
There were either no words of instruction or exhorta- 
tion or very few. It was not achurch but a househ. ld 
ordinance; and we held the Lord in closer and more 
sacred memory because we forgot all memories of 
churchly opinions and ceremonials. 

‘**I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” Then what will have become of 
our petty controversies and our theological conflicts? 
What censor will stand then at the door inquiring into 
our creed, our church membership or our baptism? 
Ditferent and deeper will he the censorship of that day. 
It will ask the heart for love: the heart that brings love 
will not be denied admissioa; the heart that brings it 
not—he that could not brook Judas Iscariot at the 
earthly celebration will not suffer him at the heavenly. 





(a) It is immaterial whether with the Synoptists we suppose 
that the supper was on the occasion of the Passover or, with 
the interpretation given by many critics to John’s account, 
suppose it to have taken place the night before. In either 
case it was for Christ and the twelve the Passover supper. 
The former hypothesis is the better one. See Robinson's 
“Harmony” and note in L. Abbott’s Commentary on Mat- 
thew. 

(b) In the original edition of Jacob Abbott's ‘Corner 
Stone” he wrote: ** Had he (Jesus) been walking in a grove, 
instead of being seated at a table when his last hour with his 
disciples had arrived, he would, perhaps, on the same princi- 
ples have broken off a branch from a tree and distributed a 
portion to his friends ; and then Christians would have after- 
wards commemorated his death by wearing their monthly 
badge of evergreen; or if he had been returning to Jeru- 
salem, he would, perhaps, have consecrated their walk, and 
then during all succeeding ages the sacred ceremony would 
have been performed by a solemn procession of his friends. 
No matter what the act was which was thus set apart as a 
memorial. The feeling, of which it is the symbol, is all that is 
important.” This illustration was omitted in subsequent 
editions out Of deference to a criticism that would be Jess 
resolute now than it wasthen. But it is worth reproducing 
here as a striking illustration of the truth embodied in its 
last two sentences. 

(c) See John vi., 31-59, which, whether uttered with pro- 
phetic reference to the Last Supper or not, interprets its 
significance. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

Tell your class of a great feast which you have enjoyed. 
Describe the delicious viands. Make their mouths water. 
Then, ‘‘Come to my house and you shall enjoy just such a 
feast.”” How many would refuse? What hinders you thus 
drawing them to their Lord’s table? 

1. The lack of appreciation of spiritual things, natural to 
the heart. 

2. Your own lgck of enjoyment at the supper. If it 
; mean little to you, how can you make your scholars 








hungry for it? Will they desire the communion there, the 
peace, joy, love, courage, strength to be found there, un- 
less you find them there? Teaching this lesson tests your 
own spiritually mindedness. Because their hearts by nature 
do not hunger for such things, the more need is there that 
you should be able to make the picture of its blessedness 
more vivid and attractive. For their sakes, for your own 
sake as one to whom their souls are committed, see that 
you realize by faith what your Lord’s Supper may be to 
you, 








Hracie, 


By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
(Concluded.) 


ee \ | ISS Gracie !” 
‘**Don’t, for pity’s sake,” she says hurriedly, 


but still without tears. ‘ How can [help it? Dying peo- 
ple make confessions, but I thik the living who bave 
hidden sins and pains to bear need it more; and I have car- 
ried this trouble in silence a long time. You know when 
I wasa little girl it was arranged I should be his wife. I 
did not care or tink abvut it, it seemed such a long way 
off, until lately. But now they are all talking to me; 
they say it is time, Ob,” lookicg up at Herbert piti- 
fully, ‘‘I shall net be twenty until spring. He might 
have waited, perhaps, as long as I wished (and that 
would be forever) if—if—only that he 1s so terribly 
jealous!” 

‘* Jealous!” <A flush rises to Herbert’s cheek as he 
repeats the word. 

‘Yes. Jealous, jealous of you, Mr. Ridgeway.” 
And now she turns her fair face and grave innocent 
eyes full on his. ‘‘ I supp ‘se because he is ia love with 
me he fancies every one else must be. I tried to reason 
with him. I told him you did not care a bit, would 
never think of me in that way, and scarcely even liked 
me; but I could not make bim believe it. He could see 
for himself, he said, how matters were. I begged him 
not to mention itto papa — his foolish suspicion I 
mean—because I knew it would end in your going away 
from us. And I’ve been so miserabie! And I don’t 
dare to seem miserable, because then Ted will be sure 
there is something amiss. What can Ido? Feeling all 
this, how can I ask him for benefits of any kind? 
Whatever he does in my name is done, as he thinks, for 
his aftianced wife.” 

‘* First of all, you should undeceive him on that point,” 
Herbert answers promptly, still meeting the frank un- 
conscious eyes. ‘*‘ And why not tell your father, too? 
Surely there can be no reason ——” 

‘* We are poor, you know,” she interrupts him rather 
sadly. ‘‘ Father has only his living here; but it isa 
good one, and it suits him; his heart has grown to the 
place. If I disappoint him his whole life will be 
broken up—all his plans and hopes. Oh, it seems so 
hard! If I could only cry and “be wretched I would 
not mind so much, but this make believe is torture.” 

‘““You are a good, brave girl, Miss Gracie,” says 
Herbert with a faint attempt at encouragement. And 
then he finds it strangely difficult to say anything more. 

‘*Do you think it ¢s bravery?” she rejoins wistfully. 
‘“*T don’t. It looks to me much more like cowardice. 
If I were brave I should try to push my way in the 
world asso many other girls do, ard earn money. I 
could sing in a church, or teach children, and learn to 
be a help to papa instead of a burden. But, don’t you 
see? that would disappoint him just as much. He loves 
poor Ted so dearly, and the parish, and the peo- 
ple. And poor Ted loves me.” The tears spring into 
her eyes, but she restrains them as if by habitual 
effort. ‘‘I don’t see what is to become of us all. 
Sometimes I wish I could die, It would simplify mat- 
ters in a minute. Nobody could blame me then.” 

‘Nobody who loves you could blame you much, 
though you should persist in living.” Smiling a little 
at the tremulous downcast face—a smile in which bis 
eyes have no part. ‘‘ Miss Gracie may I inquire why 
you have told me all this? for what reason? Did you 
with to ask me for advice?” 

‘“*No one can advise me, Mr. Ridgeway. I never 
meant to tell you, either. Only when you spoke about 
the drainage it suggested all the many plans and pro- 
jects poor Ted has carried out already just to please 
me. Of course he will do this, too, but it is the last 
petition of the kind—or any kind—I shall make to 
him, The very, very last!” 

-“* My dear child,” said Herbert gently and seriously, 
‘‘Tam bound in honor to respect your confidence, but 
you must see, do you not? that my honor also is in- ° 
volved, You have shown me plainly the only course 
I can pursue. I must go away from this place, Then 
Loid Edward’s foolish jealousy will end, and at least 
your marriage need not be hastened. Things will 
probably settle back into their old routine, and he may 
be induced to wait any number of years you choose to 
name for his fiual happiness.” 

She looks up at him quickly, pale and startled; her 
slim hands clasp and unclasp each other. 

‘*Oh, you don’t mean that,” she says at length, 
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faintly, yet half smiling. ‘‘ Of course that would never 
do. It could not help in any way.” 

‘* Nevertheless it is exactly what shall be done,” he 
replies firmly. ‘‘I cannot—it is impossible—you have 
made it entirely impossible that I should stay here now! 
You should not have told me,” he adds, impetuously, 
‘unless you wished”’—her piteous eyes check him. 

‘“*T was wrong to speak of it. You will forget it, 
won’t you, Mr. Ridgeway?” The humility of her tone 
touches him more deeply than her tears. ‘* You mustn’t 
talk of going away. Every one loves you here, and 
papa trusts so much on your help, and—and—the other 
matter is not worth so great a sacrifice.” 

‘* Your peace and happiness, of course, are nothing,” 
he rejoins with fine irony. ‘‘ We will not consider 
them, but only the fact that I myself feel compelled in 
all justice and for the saving of my self-respect to go 
away. I do not think there is any reason that will 
weigh for one instant against this conviction. I am sure 
there is not.” 

“IT do not see how self-respect or justice can be 
affected by a wild and foolish mistake. So long as we 
are totally indifferent to each other, have not even a 
feeling of friendship, why need we try to disprove what 
does not exist? If it were otherwise I would be the 
first to say, Go! But now I beg of you, as the only 
kindness you can do for a very miserable girl, I beg of 
ycu to stay. You do not want to make me more un- 
happy? Even though yoy may not like me, you have a 
kind heart, I know. And won’t you promise, Mr. 
Ridgeway ?” 

While Herbert delays his answer she says quickly, 
‘Hush, listen—that is papa’s footstep. Perhaps he is 
coming here. Oh, tell me—oh, please, say yes. I think 
you will be sorry if you refuse me the one only kindness 
I shall ever ask of you!” 

And still he makes no answer. He looks at her with 
questioning eyes an instant longer, then turns round 
slowly to his neglected work. Gracie does not move, 
although the folds of her dress almost brush against 
Herberts as she sits. She merely lifts her face a little 
as her father’s shadow darkens the long window. He 
pauses a minute, glancing in with an absent, preoccu- 
pied air. 

‘You should not have come back so soon,” Gracie 
greets him, poutingly. ‘‘I expected to get a lot of 
work done, but you’ve not given me time.” 

‘*So Edward bas gone?” 

‘* A few minutes ago. I told him quite grandly that 
you wanted my help on ‘The Lives of Modern Saints.’ 
That frightened him, I fancy. See, Mr. Ridgeway bas 
given me ail this todo. You're coming in, papa?” 

‘‘Not just now, dear. I must change my clothes 
first. I have been with a fever patient nearly all the 
afternoon.” 

‘““Oh, papa, but it’s not infectious. It wasn’t last 
year.” 

‘*The marsh fever is not, but this case I speak of was 
a malignant form of typhoid, very sudden and violent, 
and—the sufferer is dead.” 

zy. 
[HERBERT RIDGEWAY TO MRS. LETTY HOLT. ] 

Your letter came this morning. Is it indeed a whole 
month since I wrote you last? I only told you briefly 
of the sad loss and affliction tuat bad fallen on this dear 
home, for at the time I-was overwhelmed by many out- 
side cares—the constant contemplation of sickuess aud 
death and desolation, Of these additional troubles I 
forbore to speak, knowing how greatly they would in- 
crease your anxiety; but I may tell you now that we 
have bad a terrible ‘‘ fever season” here; both marsh 
fever and typhoid have raged through the workmen’s 
village, and even beyond its limits. Our dear rector 
was among the first who were swept.away. Since then 
I have walked through the furnace daily, unscathed, 
unharmed, and able in some poor sort to do his work 
whose work on earth is ended forever. 

Dear Letty, I did not write you the particulars of Mr. 
Hedges’s sickness and death. It all fell upon us like a 
shock too awful to be realized. Even now I keep ex- 
pecting him to come into the -little study we used to- 
gether, with some word of advice or encouragement or 
some suggestion about his nearly completed work, the 
book of ‘‘ Modern Saints,” which Miss Cordelia and 
myself have undertaken to fivish and send to press. 
She is a most noble and beautiful woman, this elder 
daughter, one of those rare souls whose Christianity 
seems an inwrought fiber of the being—a natural law of 
existence as much as breath or beating pulse. She bore 
her father’s death, although loving him scarcely second 
to her Great Father, with fullest and most sweet sub- 
mission. One could almost fancy she saw the arm of 
the strong angel round him, and the joyous welcome on 
the other shore, her face shone so with the peace of 
heaven through al) its tears. As soon as her work on 
the book is finished she is going up to London to study 
regularly for the ministry. This was her father’s wish, 
and Lady Secor has placed means at her disposal, which 
she accepts as a loan to be repaid from her own industry 








by-and-by. I wish you might know Cordelia, Letty. 
Perhaps you will, one day. 

As for the younger girl, poor Gracie, her wild,*un- 
reasoning grief would rend your heart. She has been 
quite il), and they have taken her away to the Continent 
for a short time. Her sister, Lady Secor and Lord Ed- 
ward, her betrothed, are with her. The marriage is to 
take place very soon now, according to her father’s 
dying request. I was present, only I and Gracie, at bis 
bedside when he asked and received her promise that 
it would be soon, and without making observance of 
the customary period of mourning. No doubt it will 
be best for the poor child. She is but ill suited to 
struggle with the world and her own intense sensitive 
soul, Emotions sway her like tempests, yet she pre- 
serves the seeming of wonderful self-control. I would 
never bave guessed at the passion of her nature but for 
the advent of this woful unexpected grief. 

My own prospects, dear, foreshadow that I shall fill 
Mr. Hedges’s place, a place indeed that can never be 
filled in the true sense. Lord Edward I think will wish 
me to remain and procure an assistant, at all events I 
am here still at the parsonage by his express desire. 
Mr. Hedges’s sister, Mrs. Brunswick, and her invalid son 
bave come down from London to arrange matters. It is 
at their house Cordelia will live during her term of study, 
but they will probably remain with her here until ber 
father’s book is finished. I have found them sympathetic 
and lovable companions, and shall miss them not a little. 
Ah, Letty, does it not seem that life itself is made up of 
partings? We are constantly letting go some dear trea- 
sure that cannot be regained, and the worst of it is time 
brings no better gift to fill the void. One would say in 
brief five months’ acquaintance I could not naturally 
acquire any very deep affection for people who so short 
a time since were utter strangers. That is the common 
wordly sense of the matter, laying aside Christian duty 
and the idca of universal brotherhood. Well, Letty, 
and yet I feel somehow as if my life were Wound up in 
the fate of these two orphaned gi'ls, as if their grief 
must evermore be my grief and their pleasure mine. 
I cannot separate myself from them in thought, although 
I suppose a few weeks’ time will do it in reality. 

‘*Out of the lion’s mouth flow the sweets of peace,” 
and out of all present sorrow and afiliction grow new 
hopes and plans for a fairer future. Our village of 
Marsh Mills is being now almost entirely remodeled. 
Streets are drained, cleansed, and widened. The gospel 
of pure water and thorough ventilation begins to pre- 
vail. And soit happens that the dream of our good 
rector’s life is about to be realized, but not until his 
gentle loving life has been offered up in sacrifice. Truly, 
the martyrs are the movers of the world! 

HERBERT. 
¥. 

It is November weather now. A soft chilly morning 
roofed over with ‘‘fold upon fold of bueless cloud” 
pierced through, from time to time, by fitful sun rays 
that do not linger long nor make much show of bright 
ness, Fine mists come trailing in from sea, sweeping 
the long moors and settling down between the hollows 
of the hills, or clinging, garment-wise, about the bare 
forsaken woodlands. The shimmering res'less oc: an 
meadows stretch far and colorless, aud are lost at Jast 
under the cloud curtains of the shifting horizon. To-day 
for the first time in many weeks Herbert Ridgeway finds 
himself face to face again with the ** mother and lover of 
men, the Sea”—alone with the mystery of her beauty, that 
changes not, yet is forever new! He is seated in rather 
a listless attitude on a rough ledge of rock, a book half 
open in his hand, while his face looks away and over 
the waves with that strange expectancy the sea creates 
but never answers. Up to his feet, almost, come the 
rough, tossing curves of surf, beating in with the wild 
relentless energy that laughs all other strength to scorn. 
The tide has been rising steadily for an hour or more 
but Herbert only realizes its swift encroachment when 
a shower of spray breaks over his hands, and sprinkles, 
in laughing baptism, the open page of his neglected 
book. Witha sort of start he brings his senses shore- 
ward, puts up his volume, and, rising with the air of 
one to whom some practical suggestion gives new im- 
petus, moves off quickly along the sands in the direction 
of the little fishing village whose weatherbeaten roofs 
huddle in together behind the frowning headlands. 
The sea-mist cross his pathway in soft, light clouds 
sailing inland past the jagged rock edges that for all 
their formidable array have yet no strength to turn 
away these gentle helpless visitants, the non-resistant 
force of all force the most resistant. Herbert smiles to 
himself as this fancy crosses his mind, but even while 
the smile is on his lips he starts slightly. Through and 
beyond the crowding ocean vapors his keen eye can 
discover, walking toward him slowly ,over the white 
level, a woman’s figure; a lady clad all in black. 

A moment more and the delicate outline grows into 
recognition; the tall stature, the girlish, slender grace, 
the light, free movements, and now the face, pale asa 
star at twilight and fair with just such tremulous 
beauty, smiles at him faintly as he hurries forward. 








When they are close enough to greet each other she 
stretches forth her little slim hand and somehow both 
of Herbert’s close round and retain it. He says no 
word of salutation, only looks down silently at the 
drooping wis ful eyes, darkened round with the shad »w 
of countless tears, at the drooping corners of the lips, 
petulant no longer, but very mournful now, at the pure 
cheek and forehead, and the thick, light bair put 
smoothly away under the sombre folds of crape. 

For an instant they stand thus in silence, and then 
Gracie raises her eyes up with the slow, weary lifting of 
the lashes peculiar to wept-out grief. There is a sad 
contentment in her glance which conveys its own sig- 
nificance to Herbert Ridgeway. He releases gently the 
chilly, fragile fingers that seem in no haste to be dis- 
missed. 

““Mrs. Brunswick did not expect you until to- 
morrow,” he says, in a tone at once friendly and polite. 
‘* You have given us a pleasant surprise. Has your sis- 
ter—have they all—returned »” 

“Yes; we came in the 10:30 train. Cordelia went 
straight home—at least to the parsouage.” 

““And you?” 

‘“*T could not at first. I wanted to come here and get 
used to the thought, and walk back along the moors, 
presently, by the old path. I thought it would help 
me if I could be alone a little while. Sympathy, so 
much of it, keeps grief alive—don’t you think so? Their 
kindness tells me every minute that I am in trouble.” 

‘* Tt is a curious presumptive feeling we mortals have, 
of wanting the sea all to ourselves,” says Herbert, not 
daring to reply to the simple puthos of her last words. 
‘*], too, am terribly exclusive in this respect. When I 
come down here for an hour’s communion I feel ag 
grieved by the sight of any o-her pilgrim at the shrine, 
even a figure off in the distance seems an intrusion 
not to be tolerated. You see, Miss Gracie, I appreciate 
your feeling so thoroughly that [am bound to leave you 
in solitude without wasting another minute. Shall | 
tell Mrs. Brunswick——” 

“Oh, no, please! At least, must you go? but not on 
my account, I hope,” looking timidly at the fine dark 
face that has pride euougb and to spare in the curved 
nostril and brave, stcadfast eyes. ‘‘ 1 was glad to meet 
you here, Mr. Ridgeway, and I thought we might talk 
a little. It seems good to see you again. I wanted to 
tell you something—but now ” Her eyes fill with 
sudden tears, aud she turns from him with a touch of 
the old impetuosity, and walks away across the sand. 
With a swift step or two Herbert reaches her side and 
lays his firm hand gently on ber arm. 

“*Gracie,” he says, in a grave, kindly voice, address- 
ing her thus familiarly for the first time in all their 
acquaintance, *‘ you know well there is nothing 1 would 
not do to—to help or make you happier. You know— 
or must I tell you—that you have no friend in the world 
to-day more anxious to be of use to you in whatever 
need may come. Not only for your dear father’s 
sake 2 

‘“Yes, oh, yes; Ido know it! Papa said you would 
always *» But her tears have the right of way, and 
for some moments she stands apart from him, her face 
hidden, her slender shoulders heaving with passionate 
sobs. By degrees the outburst sinks into sorrowful 
calmness, and she continues, almost in a whisper, 

‘*T thought I should not cry any more, for Iam not 
really so unhappy now. I know that papa would like 
me to be brave and to feel that God’s will is best. I do, 
only it seems hard at first, and—I miss him so! But 
you must always be our friend, Mr. Ridgeway, You 
were with him so much, he thought you so noble, every 
way so gocd. At first I imagiued he only loved y u 
because he had loved your father first; now I know it 
was for your own real worth. Cordelia and 1, and— 
and Ted—ab, we shall never forget your work among 
those poor dying people, and the self-sacrifice—the love— 
that nothing on earth can ever repay! I wanted to tell 
you this, and my gratitude, only it can never be told. I 
like you to call me Gracie,” she added simply, with a 
thrill of fervor in ber tone. 

‘** And I like to call you Gracie, only it will not be for 
long.” 

‘*How not for long?” glancing up at him quickly; 
but Herbert cannot bring himself to speak yet of her 
approaching marriage and the changes it must surely 
bring. ‘‘ You are not going away ?” 

‘‘Tam not going away,” with significant emphasis. 

‘“* Ah, but 1 am,” sle rejoins in a rather pensive voic , 
yet there is something like the brightness of a smile in 
ber blue, heavy eyes. ‘‘ Yes, lum going soon; but, even 
so, we need not be as strangers, I willsee you sometimes?” 

‘* But I shall not call you Gracie when we mect; | 
shall take off my hat and say, ‘ Lady Secor’ and ‘ Your 
Ladyship,’ and you, no doubt——” 

But Gracie is smiling unmistakably now. Sbe inter- 
rupts him with the abruptness of a child, while a loveiy 
flush steals over her worn little face. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Ridge - 
way, no one in the world will ever say ‘ Lady Secor’ to 
me! I wanted to tell you. I longed to tell you so the 
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about that part of my trouble. It is all true, though, that 
I shall never be called Lady Secor. That is decided.” 

“You mean that you will not marry Lord Edward? 
That you have broken your engagement, your promise to 
your father?” Herbert speaks rapidly, as is his wont un- 
der excitement. ‘‘ Gracie, what do you mean? Oh, child, 
did I not plead with you to tell your father even on his 
deathbed all your feeling against this marriage? I knew 
he would be noble enough to understand and forgive 
you. I begged of you, Gracie, to make no promise.” 

‘*And you think I would break that promise?” she 
asks, slowly fixing ber eyes on Herbert with a grieved, 
accusing lock. ‘If I had not loved papa better than 
myself I could never ,have made it; and so loving him, 
do you not kuow that I would give up my life rather 
than fail of keeping my pledge? No, it is not my fault. 
Ted and I have talked together, and—think how noble 
he has shown himself! he refuses to marry me.” 

‘* Refuses!” 

‘* Utterly refuses. I never complained to him that I 
was unhappy—he guessed; and so he asked me to say 
honestly if I loved him. You know I could not tell him 
yes. He was awfully kind.and gentle to me, and after. 
a while I spoke out all my mind; but I told him, too, 
that I was willing to marry him, and would long to 
make him happy, and perhaps might le:rn to love him 
by and by. No. He said, ‘Gracie, do you think you 
could make me happy if you were not happy first your- 
self? There would be two of us wretched.’ So, we 
are just as good friends as ever—ah, better friends than 
we could have been in any nearer relationship.” 

‘*Then I suppose I may congratulate you on your 
freedom?” asks: Herbert, scarcely knowing what he says 
in the strange conflict of feeling her revelation brings. 
‘Tl wonder what use you will make of it? You have 
not thought out any definite plan?” 

‘‘T have thought out half a dozen,” she answers, so- 
berly; ‘‘ but I suppose music will be the final refuge. I 
csn teach beginners, and— don’t you think I could sing 
in a choir, Mr. Ridgeway? You know what my voice 
is. You should be able to judge.” 

‘* Will you let me judge for you, Gracie?” asks the 
young man, quickly, and a sudden light springs into bis 
face. He holds both hands out with a controlled yet 
passionate eagerness. ‘‘ Will you let me take all the 
burdens of your dear life to bear as leng as we both 
may live? I love you, Gracie. And now that you are 

ree to hear and answer me, I must speak. Oh, forgive 
me, dear! Perhaps I have startled you. Perbaps I 
should have waited.” 

Grace puts her chill, soft hands into his clasp, and 
looks at him, not timidly, not wonderingly, but as a 
forlorn and helpless child might look at some strong 
protector who bad unexpectedly assumed the responsi- 
bility of ber well-being. There is a long moment of 
silence—the supreme moment of Love's first full con- 
sciousness, which is indeed the soul’s pledge of be- 
trothal, and then Herbert whispers fervently, ‘‘ Thank 
G d, thank God.” There seems-no need of explanation, 
scarcely of any more words between these two. They 
move away presently and sit down on a low flat rock, 
side by side and hand in hand. Gracie is first to speak. 

‘* Nothing of all this seems strange to me, Herbert,” 
i e name slips very sweetly over her lips. ‘I think I 
must bave known from the first that it would happen 
sG 8 metime. When I was away, and grieving so, I 
used to think, Oh! if I could see you for a minute, only 
for a minute, it would comfort me. Papa and you 
seemed always together in my mind. You know I 
dreaded to come home. I felt as though I should find a 
ruin where the old house used to be, but the moment 
your face came greeting me through the mist, ah! noth- 
ing seemed so sad and forlorn any more, there was such 
a welcome in your eyes. I felt as if 1 were coming 
home indeed, to the only home I shall ever have in all 
the world.” 

‘* But I—oh, Gracie—I had no slightest hope that it 
could ever be. God is very good to give you to me, 
after all! Even now I cannot realize. I cannot!” 

‘‘Ab, but Iam not very much of a gift,” she answers, 
with a little struggling sigh. ‘‘I have not many good 
qualities at all. If you had cared for Cordelia—she is 
such a lovely grand character. She could help you 
with your work. I can’t think why you should choose 
me, Herbert.” 

‘**IT can!” says Herbert, smiling fondly down at the 
dreamy face. 

‘‘Ah, well,” with another fluttering, long-drawn 
breath, ‘‘ we cannot all be noble. You may live for 
other people but I will live for you. I can’t help it, 
Herbert,” she adds, rather sorrowfully. ‘‘I shall never 
be your equal. Iam so vain and selfish and proud—so 
terribly narrow minded —— ” 

‘You are an embodied conscience,” he retorts, ten- 
derly, staying suddenly the tide of her self-accusations 
by a very sweet and simple process well known to 
lovers, Then comes azother long, deep silence. Over- 


head the clouds are breaking into sunlit masses and tbe | 


pulses of the sea beat fast and joyously, as if in ecstasy 
of lcng-desired fulfillment. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 





Question.—Will you give us a good receipt for mince pies 
without wine or brandy. 

Answer.—Get four good sized beef tongues fresh 
from the butcher’s, soak an hour in cold water, then 
rub in salt and put into boiling water. Let them boil 
till quite tender. Take them up and remove the skin. 
When cold chop very fine. Chop two pounds of best, 
sweet kidney suet very fine, and while chopping be 
eareful and free it from any skin or stringy bits. 
While the tongues are boiling—and coeling—let all 
else that is needed be prepared ready for use as 
follows: 

Take five quarts of sweet cider, right from the mill 
if possible. Put it into a poreelain-lined kettle that 
has no crack or flaw in the lining; if not, a thoroughly 
scoured and clean brass kettle or new tin kettle. Boil 
the cider down to two quarts. Orif you cannot get 
sweet cider take two quarts of ,currant or grape 


juice—that which was canned when the fruit was just 


ripe (if the pies are made after fruit season)—one 
quart of good syrup (maple syrup is best), and if you 
have any syrup left over from spiced sweet pickles 
add an equal proportion of that. Boil all down at 
least one half or till ropy. Just before it has boiled 
enough putin two ounces or four tablespoonfuls of 
butter. 

While the syrup is boiling seed and cut in two as 
you seed four pounds of fine, fresh looking raisins. 
Pick over, wash and dry three pounds of currants, or, 
what we much prefer, sultana or stoneless raisins. 
Slice very thin and cut in half inch pieces a pound of 
citron, half a pound of candied orange peel, four 
quarts of the best tart apples chopped very fine, to be 
measured after chopping. Put this fruit into a large 
wooden or earthen bowl; add three tablespoonfuls of 
cinnamon, one of cloves, one of ginger, Tour grated 
nutwegs, If liked, the grated rind of two lemons, 
one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of alspice, 
and three pounds of sugar, and stir all together. 
When the meat and suet are chopped put them in 
with the fruit, and with the hands work all together 
very thoroughly. Add the juice of two lemons and 
four oraoges (strained), and mix with this compound, 
then stir in the boiled syrup. If there is too much, 
so that the meat will be too juicy, bottle it for future 
use. Mix the meat, seasoning and syrup well together 
and put all together ininto a perfectly clean porce- 
lain or brass kettle and let it all boil for twenty min- 
utes. Before taking off from the stove taste and see 
if more seasoning is needed, and add to suit your 
own taste. 

No brandy or wine can make a better quality of 
mince for pies than this. lt will keep for months, 
Pack in stone jars and keepin acool place. When 
perfectly cold pour molasses over the top so as to 
thoroughly cover it and cover tightly. 

When needed for pies take out what is needed for 
one baking, put a few whole raisins into each pie, 
and bits of butter over the top. Taste and learn if, 
after standing so long, any more seasoning is needed 
If not moist enough, for by long standing the meat 
and fruit will have absorbed a large amount of the 
liquid, add some of the syrup that was bottled, and 
put aside. It is well always to prepare more syrup 
than seems needed at first. 

Beef tongues are the best for mince pies, but the neck 
piece will make good pies, and is cheaper, or seems 
so, but if one deducts the bones, gristle and stringy 
parts it will be seen that the best is usually the most 
economical, in the end. 

Save all syrups from canned fruit, and if a small por- 
tion of preserves or jelly of any kind is left over it 
can be used for mince pies to their improvement, and 
isan economical way of using remnants that are too 
small for the table. When the mince is first made if 
all the remnants left in jars of sweet pickles, preserves 
or jellies are gathered together and put into this com- 
pound it isa saving, because it will take the place of 
part of the raisins, candied rinds, ete. 

The lean meat left from steak, or a roast chopped 
fine and freed of all gristie and stringy parts, answers 
very well for mince pies, but we should prefer to use 
all cold meats for breakfast hashes and buy fresh meat 
for pies. There is nothing saved by using such scraps, 
but the pies loose a good deal. 

Beef’s heart, well boiled, will make an excellent 
mince for- pies, and is not as expensive as beef’s 
tongues. 

Question.—Will you give a receipt for the best mock-turtle 
soup? 

<inswer.—To make mock-turtle soup, the prelimi- 
nary steps should be begun the day before it is needed ; 
because the common stock, which all good house- 
keepers keep on hand, is not suitable. 

Put to a gallon of cold water four pounds of the 
fieshy part of a shin, or neck of beef, add three 
redium sized carrots, one onion, one head of celery, a 
small bunch of savory herbs, a small blade of mace, 
half a teaspoonful of peppercorns and two table- 
spoonfuls of salt. When the meat is cooked quite 
into fragments, strain off this broth, ard when cold 
pour it on to three pounds of the knuckle or neck of 
veal. Simmer this gently until the meat falls off the 
bones. Be very careful that it only simmers gently, 





or the broth or stoek wil] be so reduced that 1t will 
not be sufficient forthe soup. Strain the soup, orstock, 
through a hair sieve, into a clean earthen dish. Leave 
it in the sieve over the dish to drain closely off from 
the meat. 

Next take half of a nice calf’s head, with the skin on; 
the skin being the most gelatinous part; remove the 
brains, and then bone it entirely or let the butcher 
do this for you. When the stock is cold, take off all 
the fat from it. Rollup the head lightly (leaving the 
tongue 1n or not as is most convenient), and tie it to- 
gether with tape, then put it into the soup, or stock, 
bring it to a gentle boiling heat, over a moderate fire. 
Simmer for an hour and a quarter, keeping it closely 
skimmed. Then lift the head into a deep earthen 
bowl and pour the soup to it. Let it remain together 
till nearly cold to prevent the edges of the meat be- 
coming dark. 

Take two ounces of the lean part of raw ham. Re- 
move every particle of fat, rmd or any part that will 
taste of the smoke. Peel and slice one miid onion or 
four moderate sized eschalots. Dissolve in a clean 
iron saucepan eight tablespooufuls of butter, which is 
equal to four ounces. Put to this butter when hot 
the ham, onions, half a dozen cloves, two small blades 
of mace, half a teaspoonful of peppercorns, three 
small sprigs of thyme, three teaspoonfuls of pars- 
ley, one of lemon thyme and one of winter savory, 
and, if that flavor is relished, the thin rind of half a 
lemon. 

Stew all these articles as gently as possible, keep- 
ing them just simmering for one hour, shaking the 
pan frequently. Tien sprinkle over all by degrees 
two ounces of fine dry flour; then by shaking the pan 
mix the whole well togetber, and after simmering 
gently a few minutes longer add very gradually five 
pints of the stock, free from all fat or sediment, aud 
made boiling hot before adding it. Shake the pan 
round earnestly, as the first portion of the stock is 
added, and continue to do it until about three pints 
have been added, when the remainder of the soup 
may be poured in at once, well stirred, and then the 
pan should be placed one side on the range, where it 
will simmer as gently as possible one hour. 

At the end of the hour turn the whole into a hair 
sieve placed over a large bow! or pan. If the liquid 
will not pass through easily do not force it through 
with aspoon, as that will spoil the appearance of the 
soup, but knock on the sides of the sieve, which will 
hurry it somewhat. 

Meanwhile, when the soup is draining cut up the 
meat from the head to have it ready to add to it—for 
the finest kind of mock turtle soup only the skin, 
with the fat that adheres to it—and this with the 
tongue should be cut into little squares or strips of an 
inch in width. For ordinary occasions the lean part 
of the flesh may be added alse; but as this is sooner 
done than the skin it is better to put it to the soup 
half an hour later. When the tongue and skin are 
ready put them to the strained stock, and put all 
together into a clean pan and simmer one hour 
tall perfectly tender, but it must not be allowed to 
break. A iittle cayenne improves it for must, and 
should be put into thestock before it is strained. Use 
salt sparingly because of the ham until everything 
has been thoroughly mixed, then taste, and use as 
much as will be desired. 

A couple of glasses of sherry vr madeira are thought 
by most to be indispensable, witb a dessert-spoonful 
of lemon juice to be added a few minutes before serv- 
ing. Bunt by adding three tomatoes while preparing 
the stock aud a tablespoonful of tomato catsup, then 
just before serving add a dessert-spoonful of lemon 
juice and two glasses of orange juice, we think we 
can make a soup that will be betier relished than by 
using wine. 

There are several ways of makivg what is called 
mock turtle soup, but this is the real article, and not 
half the trouble the necessarily long directions would 
indicate. 
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A THANKSGIVING DAY IN FLORENCE. 
By ANNIE L. HYDE. 





“ \TELLY, did you know to-morrow is Thanks- 
giving Day at home?” 

The speaker, @ good sized boy, was on his knees in 
front of a small open firepiace, where he was trying 
with bellows to coax a little flame around some pieces 
of wood. But as the draft was bad, or the wood 
green, or something was wrong, his efforts had to be 
well sustained, or a failure to establish anything that 
would warm seemed imminent. A little girl who had 
been trying to read close to the window, in the fast 
deepening twilight, threw down her book and joined 
her brother on the hearth-rug, repeating thought- 
fully, ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day at home.” 

“Yes,” continued the boy, still puffing with the bel- 
lows; ‘‘and there’ll be lots of fun! Don’t you 
remember the jolly good times at grandpa’s? the 
roast turkeys and chicken pies, and the games, and 
the bonfire of barrels in the evening? I say, let’s 
have a Thanksgiving bere in Florence!” 

Nelly laughed. ** Why, George, we couldn’t do it! 
In the first place, grandma always sent lots of nice 
things to poor people, snd we don’t know apy 
here; and then we always went to church, too. It 
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was only having ‘good times’ that made it a Thanks- 
giving.” 

“T’li tell you, Nell, what we’ll do,” exclaimed the boy 
after a silence of some seconds, as he threw down the 
bellows and the fire began to flicker more brightly 
and throw gleams of light into the dusky corners of 
the large apartment; “ we’ll spend the day in the Cas- 
cine. We'll get mamma to give us some money and 
we'll buy a gorgeous lunch and carry it up there and 
eat it. We can go to church first, if you like.” 

‘It will have be a Catholic one, then,” said Nelly. 

“That’s no matter,” said her brother; ‘we can 
take u Bible and a prayer-book, and have a little ser- 
vice of our own!” 

Nelly agreed to the proposition. She dearly loved 
to go tbe Cascine—a beautiful park laid out with car- 
riage drives and walks, where it was very gay in the 
afternoou—to hear the band play and watch the ele- 
gant Florentines drive by and see the children, and 
lounge on the comfortable seats or search the thick- 
ets in the woods. As soon as Mamma came home the 
plan was laid before her and agreed upon as a pleas- 
ant way of passing the time, only the morning French 
lesson must first be attended to. 

There were two very bright faces the next day 
about eleven o’clock hurrying over one of the bridges 
that cross the Arno towards the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella. They had chosen this because it was 
the largest church in the neigbborhood and Nelly 
liked the dark old pictures that covered the walls 
near the altar; in the dim light that fell upon them 
the figures and faces had such a wonderful aspect, as 
if belonging to another world. She carried a little 
prayer-book and George a Bible, for they were re- 
solved to have the devotional part of Thanksgiving 
Day as real as the pleasures that were to follow. 
There was service going on at the far end of the 
church, and a few worshipers were kneeling there. 
The children drew near and sat down ona bench at 
the side. They had some difficulty in selecting what 
chapter to read, but finally decided on the 146m 
Psaim, because George thought it was “‘short,’’ and 
Nelly thought it was appropriate because it began 
and ended with “ Praise ye the Lord” and had in it 
something about * bread to the hungry.” After read- 
ing this they both kneeled down, and Nelly soon 
found the prayer giving *‘most humble and hearty 
thanks for all thy goodness and loving kindness,” 
which they repeated together. 

As they rose from their knees they saw that a little 
Italian girl was kneeling near them. She was poorly 
dressed, and her face, now grave with her silent de 
votion, was thin and pale. She soon finished her 
prayer, crossed herself, rose up and took a basket 

standing by her and was about to leave the church 
when she caugnt sight of the two American children. 
For an instant the two girls looked into each other’s 
eyes, then a smile rippled over the Italian’s face, and 
with that easy friendliness the Italians possess she 
nodded to them both and said ‘*‘Good morning!” 

“Do you speak English?” exclaimed both the chil- 
dren at once, forgetting in their surprise to return 
the greeting. 

The girl laughed at their evident amazement and 
then said with a little foreign accent, ‘*Oh, yes, my 
mother is English, though my father was Italian.” 

* He is not living now?” asked George. 

‘No, he did die many, many years past.” 

‘*Why don’t you go back to England then?” asked 
Nelly, kindly. 

A shadow passed over the girl’s face, she looked 
down aud said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ We cannot go; there is 
no money to go. My dear mother, she does work so 
hard always, all the days, that we may some time go 
back to her friends,” 

‘*Where do you live now?” asked George. 

‘It’s quite, quite near to here, I will show you the 
house now, just when we comeout.” 

“It is so nice to meeta little girl who can speak 
English,” said Nelly, as they came from the dusky 
church into the warm, bright Florentine sunshine. I 
meau to come aud see you, and you must come and 
see me.” 

The Italian girl pointed to a house on the corner of 
one of the smali streets going from the large square in 
front of the church, and told the children that in the 
upper story she and her mother and younger brother 
lived in one room. ‘‘And now,” she continued, ‘‘I 
must go buy our dinner.” 

“We will walk along with you,” said Nelly. And 
so they walked on to the market, making rapid 
acquaintance as children do. As soon as George had 
a chance he whispered in Nelly’s ear something about 
“bread to the hungry,” and then disappeared among 
the stalls in the market-place. 

The Italian girl bought what seemed to Nelly a 
pitifully small amount of round white beans, and 
then, bidding ‘‘good morning,” was about to turn 
towards home when George appeared, very red in 
the face, very much out of breath, and decidedly em- 
barrassed. He carried a large chicken and bunch of 
carrots, a paper of figs, and a paper of large roasted 
chestnuts. ‘‘Here,’’ said be, trying to crowd them 
into the basket and hands of the Italian girl. “It’s 
Thanksgiving Day, you know. You just take these 
things, will you? I don’t want ’em; cempliments to 
your mother, of course—it’s all right!” 

A pink flush came over the girl’s face; she looked 
puzzled, ashamed; but another look at thetwo friendly 
faces beaming with such kindly interest re-assured 
her, Setting down her baskets and bundles she 


clasped Nelly’s hands with true Italian fervor, and, 
while tears sprang to her eyes, said, ‘Dear, sweet 
Signorina! You are two angels from heaven! I cannot 
thank you! May the Holy Mother bless you always! 
What have you given to me? What will my dear 
mother say? I will tell her it is angels, angels , who to- 
day are feeding us with good things. We have never 
somany. Thank you, thank you a thousand times! 

‘*Nell,” said George, after she had left them and 
they were on their way to the Cascine, “it took every 
centime of what mamma gave us for our lunch. That 
poor child looked half starved, and it really seemed 
‘bread to the hungry,’ you know. I thought we’d 
give somebody a real Thanksgiving Day. We have 
plenty to eat every day, and it won’t hurt us to go 
without lunch one day, I guess.” 

Now, I suppose you will expect to hear how per- 
fectly happy and contented the two children were 
after such an act of unselfishness. Brave they were, 
and uncomplaining; but two more tired, hungry, 
miserable little mortals are seldom seen. It was a 
pretty hard thing to do, to pass the entire day 
without a mouthful, and when mamma came up for 
them late in the afternoon she feared the experiment 
had been a failure, as far as pleasure was concerned, 
they looked so disconsolate. ‘ Well, you see,” ex- 
plained George, ‘“‘ we went to church, and praised the 
Lord and gave ‘bread to the hungry,’ and we began 
to think it was about time for someone to give bread 
to us.” 








“THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


MAGNETISM. 
ZL 

— E one has asked the Professor to talk about the 

electric light, but that would be a gooa deal like 
trying to pull up a flag before the pole was raised. 
Don’t you think that it will be a bright idea to have a 
word or two about magnetism and electricity first, 
and so lead up to the light? The Professor is clock- 
work itself in hie habits. He would no more think of 
wearing a straw hat and a duster during tie winter 
than nothing at all, simpiy because he always puts on 
thick clothes when cold weather comes. 

People may call such methodical doings old fogy- 
ish, and the like, but the Professor supposes he was 
born so. Consequently you can’t ask him to jump at 
once to the electric light, before saying something 
about the cause of it. 

In many pams of the world there is found a certain 
kind of iron ore called loadstone, which has the power 
to attract iron and steel the latter much more strong- 
ly than the former. The Professor doesn’t remember 
just where the first loadstone was found, and because 
he doesw’t remember you can set it down as being a 
very long time ago. 

Now there are multitudes of;wonderful things about 
amagnet. This loadstone has the power to give its 
magnetism to bars of iron and steel, when rubbed 
over them in a peculiar way two or three times. You 
must have seen the magnets shaped like horse-shoes 
in the toy-shop windows. These are not real magnets, 
but enly pieces of iron magnetized from loadstones 
or other magnets. 

And what do you think? When you put as heavy 
a weight on a magnet as it will hold, instead of dimin- 
ishing, the power will remain the same all the time; 
but if the weight be taken off, the magnet will grow 
weaker and weaker. 

Now, let us suppose that we have two bars of iron 
well magnetized, and suspend them by their centers 
by strings some distance apart, so that they can swing 
about just as they want to;{we will find that after 
swaying back and forth for some time they wil! come 
toa stand still, and each will be pointing in a northerly 
and southerly direction. Now let us mark the 
northerly end of each jrod or bar in some way, and 
taking hold of the strings above bring them close to- 
gether. We will notice that the ends,we huve marked 
will swing away from each other; while, if we turn 
the marked end of one to the unmarked, or southerly 
end of the other, we will find that they jump together 
as affectionately as though they Jhadn’t seen each 
other for a month. 

The two ends of our magnetic rods are called poles 
(N. and 8. poles), and we find that is a good rule which 
says, ‘‘ like poles repel, unlike poles attract.”’ Know- 
ing this rule we can tell whether a piece of iron is 
magnetized or not; for, if we place it in contact with 
the swinging magnet, and the uncertain piece of iron 
is attracted by both ends of the magnet, we know that 
it is free from magnetism. 

Now let us take one of our magnets down and break 
it in two pieces. Do you suppose we hold the north 
pole in one hand and the south pole in the other? 
Not at all, for each half becomes a whole’perfect mag- 
net, with a nporth and south pole of its own! 

Each little particle in a big magnet is a magnet in 
itself. 

Let us reduce the size of our bars, and instead of 
hanging them by strings balance them on _ pivots. 
Then they become compasses. 

A compass does not always point exactly north and 
south. Year after year it will slowly move to the east 
of north, and then back again past due north to the 
west of north. But this is very, slow business, as it 
takes about 320 years to.make the short journey back 
and forth. 

Besides this, there is also a little daily variation to 








the east and west. These,seem to be caused in some 


way bv sun-spots. These spots are numerous, de- 
crease, increase once more and come back to the 
starting place (in point of number) inside of ten years. 
After this discovery it was noticed that the needle of 
the compass danced about through a similar cycle (the 
Professor cannot keep his big words from coming out 
now and then), and it is generally believed that the 
sun-spots are the cause. It is a pretty good distance 
to go for a cause, and the Professor does not feel like 
undertaking the journey to make sure. He isauxious 
to help all he can, but he must draw the line some- 
where. 

If you ask what it is which attracts the needle to 
the north, the professor answers that the whole earth 
is itself a magnet; if you wish to know why the needle 
is turned to the north, he does not say (as most all the 
Professors do) that you are too young to understand. 
No, he merely remarks that he is very, very sleepy, 
and wishes to take a nap. 





PUZZLES. 


STAR PUZZLE (new style). 
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From 1 to 2, escaped liquor. 

“ 2 to 3, apparent. 

* 3 to 4, capacity of a vessel. 

“ 4to 5, equivocating. 

5 to 1, endless. 

SCATTERED PROVERB, 

In the following puzzle the words of a well-known proverb 
are scattered like currants in a bun; pick them out, place 
them in order, and make the adage: 

“Jimmie, will you show me where there’s a place to water 
my horse?” , 

“Yes, sir; there's one down that lane on your left. It’s a 
pretty long way off, but you'll reach it in time if you go far 
enough. AUNT SUE. 

MINCE-MEAT. 

Take one-fifth of a grape, one-third of a quince, half a 
pear, one-third of a pippin, one quarter of a plum, and one 
sixth of a cherry, and make a very delicious fruit. N. 

CHANCE HIDINGS, 
Feminine Names. 
1. “ Amid all life’s quests 
There seems but worthy one—to do men good.”’—Bailey. 
2. * The night 
Shows stars and women in a better light.”-—Byron. 
3. “* I dwell amid the city, 
And hear the flow of souls.’’—Mrs. Browning. 
4. * And thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a riband or a rose.”’—Tennyson. 
5. “’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”"—Tennyson. 
6. “ Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night in darkness lost."’—Burns. 
7. * Deluged by the foam, 
The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss.’’—Philips. 
8. “ And alas for a heart that is left forlorn.”’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 
9. * The vessel may be tempest-tost, 
And yet outride the gale.”—F. E. Hull. 
De Forrest. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. 
. To be seen at night. 
. Past tense of a verb signifying to injure. 
3. Useful and ornamental. 
. Something often longed for. 
2. 
1. Part of wheat. 
2. Useful on ships. 
3. Animals. 
4. A habitation. 
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ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 37 letters. 

My 29, 24, 31, 11, 14 was the father of epic poetry. 

My 31, 2, 9, 28, 18, 7, 3, 32, 17, 6, 25, 31, 19, 2, 25 is one of Miss 
Mulock’s works. 

My 7, 12, 19, 10, 22, 30, 1, 2, 20, 36 is a poem of Longfellow’s. 

My 25, 8, 21, 2 10 was an English poet. 

My 15, 31, 27, 2, 33, 34, 25 has lately written two interesting 
volumes of travels 

My 2, 35, 17, 10, 29, 23, 13, is one of the Waverley Novels. 

My 4, 21, 20, 25, 17, 1, lis a famous philosopher and author. 

My 28, 15, 16, 37, 11, 19, 32, 26, 10,9.is an old fashioned English 
poem. 

My whole is a proverb. M. B. H. (No. 2.) 





ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF NOV. 6. 


Cireular Puzzle. Hour-Glaas. 


D ADV ASRSSS 
Cc oO R rAS & FT 
E M A A 8 8 
D Ga E 
IDL E LBA EN D 
P N CRAY S&B 
A R A BC OO LL Oo P 
T Cc M 
A 
Square Words.— I. Il. 
H U N T HO 8 E 
U N IO OMEN 
N I N E 8S E N D 
T O€E 8 END 8 


Entgmas—1. Dame Durden. 2. Paul Dombey. 3. Florence 








Dombey. 4. Nicholas Nickleby. 5. Charity Pecksniff. 6, 
David Copperfield. 
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Science and Art. 


Eptson’s Evectric LiGuT, the announcement of which, 
coupled with that of other inventions, has so surprisingly 
affected the price of gas stocks, is based on the well known 
fact that an electric current when passed through a fine 
wire will first heat it to a white heat and then fuse it. 
Mr. Edison claims to have discovered a means of regulat- 
ing the increase of heat so that a coil of the wire will re- 
remain at the luminous point without fusing. He accom- 
plishes this by an automatic arrangement depending upon 
the expansion of a small metallic bar as soon as the heat 
passes beyond a certain point. If this can be done economi- 
cally, and the light regulated so as to be constant in its 
intensity, it is obvious that Mr. Edison has made another 
highly valuable discovery. 





THE SAWYER-MAN Execrric Licut.—As is often the 
case with discoveries, those in relation to electric lights are 
treading on one another's heels. The Sawyer Man inven- 
tion consists mainly in placing the carbon points in a 
globe filled with nitrogen gas, which prevents their oxyda- 
tion and therefore their consumption. Exper.ment, it is 
claimed, has fully demonstrated the utility of this adapta- 
tion, and the inventor states that a large mill in New 
England has already ordered 200 of the lamps to use in- 
stead of gas. 





Vocat Music in NEw York.—It is gratifying to learn 
that, rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, the English 
Glee Club is to be perpetuated during the coming season; 
and that the excellent artists, Misses Beebe and Finch, 
Messrs. Woodruff, Ellard, Baird and Aiken, whose voices are 
by this time almost harmonized in one, will sing to us again 
the melodies which they have made so charming and fa- 
miliar. That is to say, there are to be five evenings of En- 
glish Glees at Chickering Hall, on Thursdays, Dec. 5, Jan 9, 
Feb. 6, March 6 and April 5d, for which reserved seats may 
now be had at Schubert’s at one dollar each. Another source 
of entertainment in the line of vocal music is to be the con- 
certs of the Oratorio Society, under the direction of Dr. 
Damrosch, who applies his untiring zeal to this as well as 
to the Symphony concerts. The Oratorio Society numbers 
300 voices, and will render among other works Handel’s 
‘* Messiah,’ and ‘* Alexander’s Feast,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
“114th Psalm,"’ and Kiel’s ‘‘ Christus,”’ the last never be- 
fore performed in this country. The concerts will be held 
Nov. 30, Dee. 28, Feb. 19 and April 17, each one being pre- 
ceded by an afternoon public rehearsal. Season tickets 
for the concerts are $5, and for the rehearsals $3. 





THE New SoprRano.—Since the advent of Jenny Lind 
no such remarkable singer has come to New York as 
Mme. Etelka Gerster, the prima donna of the Mapleson 
Opera Troupe. Public curiosity had been judiciously 
stimulated by the story of her European successes and by 
the three weeks’ illness which delayed for that time her 
first appearance. When at length she did appear, on Mon- 
day evening of last week, it was found that all that had 
been said in praise of her voice did scanty justice to its 
charms. It is the voice of a bird; fresh, flexible, sympa- 
thetic and reaching to almost unparalleled heights. It is 
sweet rather than strong, wonderful in its feats of vocal - 
zation, and so pure and inartificial as to win the hearer 
with the first note. Before the Opera, which was La Son- 
nambula, was half over Mme. Gerster was an assured 
favorite with the New York public. For her second ap- 
pearance, two nights later, it is understood that seats sold 
at 312 apiece. Mme. Gerster is a Hungarian by birth and 
is now about twenty-three years old, the remarkable 
quality of her voice being discovered when she was not 
more than twelve years of age. She entered the Conserva- 
tory at Vienna and received there a thorough musical 
education. Her husband is the Director Carlo Gardini. 





‘““A VISION OF FIAMMETTA.”—Mr. Rossetti, one of the 
artists of the ‘‘ advanced’’ English school, has just finished 
a picture with the above title, which, if we may judge 
from foreign accounts, must be a very singular work. 
Fiammetta is one of the characters who figures in Boc- 
caccio’s poetry. She is represented as a person of great 
loveliness who was almost transfigured as death drew 
near. As an instance of the style affected by the poets 
and artists of this school we quote Mr. Rossetti’s sonnet 
describing the picture: 

A VISION OF FLAMMETTA. 
Behold Fiametta shown in vision here. 
Gloom-girt with spring flushed apple-growth she stands. 
And as she sways the branches with her hands 
Along her arm the sundered bloom falls sheer, 
In separate petals shed, each like a tear, 
While from the quivering bough the bird expands 
His wings. And lo! thy spirit understands 
Life shaken and shower’d and flown, and Death drawn near. 
All stirs with change. Her garments beat the air, 
The angel circling round her aureole 
Shimmers in flight against the tree’s grey bole: 
While she, with reassuring eyes most fair, 
A presage and a promise stands; as ‘twere 
On Death's dark storin the rainbow of the Soul. 

THE CHICKERING HALL SyMPHONY COoNCERTS.—It is 
difficult to form a correct judgment as to the real capa- 
bility of the successor of Mr. Thomas, for he takes an 
orchestra made up of those who have been trained under Mr. 
Thomas and who therefore bring to their performance the 
results of that training. But certainly Mr. Carlberg pro- 


duced a very favorable impression on the audience which | 
| fathers have passed an ordinance prohibiting the discharge 


assembled last week to greet the first of the Chickering 
Hall series of symphony concerts. The orchestra was not 
over two-thirds the size of the ordinary Thomas orchestra, 





} 
but it included many of his best members. Mr. Carlberg ¢ 


possesses more fire and enthusiasm than Thomas but 
keeps himself under much better control than Mr. Dam- 
rosch, and controls his orchestra more effectively and with 
greater ease. There was no want of self-possession and 
mastery, which might have been looked for in a first per- 
formance. The orchestra perhaps lacked in strength in 
some passages, though this may have been due rather to 


its size than to its work; but its rendering of the pianis- : 


simo passages, especially in the concerto for the violin, 
which we take to have been wholly due to Mr. Carlberg’s 
interpretation, was exquisite. The soloists were both ex- 
cellent. Miss Kate Thayer is new to the habitués of 


. . . ' 
symphony concerts; her voice is exceedingly sweet, and 


under perfect oontrol, though not strong. We hope to 


hear her frequently. M. Edouard Remenyi, the Hungarian | 
| ers by removing the recording instruments from their 


violinist, was compelled to yield to an enthusiastic encore. 


In delicacy of tone, and in his power to draw from the in- ' 


strument an exceedingly attenuated thread of melody, a 
musical whisper, we have never heard his superior, if his 
equal. 





Dr. SCHLIEMANN AT ITHACA.—This indefatigable explorer 
is at work at the site of the ancient capital of Ithaca, and 
has made his first report. The first question to be de- 
cided was the proper locality, and in this respect the Doctor 
was at first misled by a local name (Polis), which indicated 
a certain fertile valley as having been the site of the city. 
Experimental shafts soon convinced him that this was a 
misnomer, and he proceeded to survey the rest of the 
island, which consists of two ports united by an isthmus 
barely a mile wide. On the highest point of thi8, Mount 
Aetos, he opened two trenches and soon struck walls built 
of cyclopean blocks. Tradition has it that the ‘Castle of 
Ulysses” stood on this summit. Further below Dr. Schlie- 
mann was able to find the ruins, more or less preserved, of 
one hundred and ninety houses. He measured twelve of 
them and found them bet veen twenty-one feet and sixty- 
three feet long, and fifteen feet to twenty feet broad. The 
usual size of the rudely cut stones is five feet in length, four 
feet eight inches in breadth, and two feet in thickness. 

For two weeks Dr. Schliemann excavated with thirty 
workmen in those eyclopean buildings; but fragments of 
pottery, which has no: esemblance to any of the Mycenaean 
pottery, but is much like that from the most ancient cities 
at Troy; fragments of most curious tiles with impressed 
ornaments; also two with a sort of written characters 
which he has not yet had time to copy; further, the frag- 
ments of a most curious handmill—were the only result of 
all his labor. 

Elsewhere he found what he regards as the fabled foun- 
tain of Arethusa, a perennial spring at the foot of a cliff 
still known as ‘‘ Korax,” and where Eumeeus’s flocks may 
have been watered. Dr. Schliemann has at last obtained 
permission from the Porte to resume his long-suspended 
explorations on the site of ancient Troy. 


ee : 
Fact and Rumor. 
—! 4 

—It took an Iowa man twenty-one days to starve himself 
to death. He finished last week. 

—There were three fatal shooting rencounters and two 
suicides in California on the 10th instant. 

—‘* Twelve presumably honest men of probably average 
intelligence’’ is the latest English description of a jury. 

—The Hon. Schuyler Colfax is lecturing to large audi- 
ences in the West on the ‘* Life and Character of Abraham 
Lincoln.”’ 

—Pullman cars now run through from Boston to Savan- 
nah without change, via the New York and New England 
Railway. 

—Occasionally it isa good thing to have been in prison. 
Such was the case with a man who was on trial for 
burglary. 

—‘ Half cash and owe the balance” being the basis of 
a sale, is the seller ever justified in trying to collect the 
other half? 

—Now that a meeting of workingmen has ejected Kear- 
ney he will have to evolve a new vocabulary of oppro- 
brious terms. 

—California ‘is strongly inclined to try flogging for 
erime. The arguments in favor are not by any means de- 
void of force. 

—The National Lincoln Monument Association met at 
Springfield, Lll., last week, to find its fund short $13,500 by 
a bank failure. 

—Democratic contemporaries steadily deny that there 
has been any intimidation at the South. If there had been 
any, do you suppose they would admit it ? 

—‘*No man is a rascal for the mere love of rascality and 
without hope of reward.’’ So says the recent Greenback 
candidate for the Governorship of Massachusetts. 

—One of the most enormously profitable silver mines in 
Nevada has suddenly suspended work. A plot to ‘‘ bear” 
the mining stock market is the suspected motive. 

—Sir Garnet Wolseley is quoted as having written to a 
friend that Cyprus is going to be a great success, and tell- 
ing him to laugh at anyone who asserts the contrary. 

—At Cape May a number of the large hotels were burned 
a few days ago during a high wind, and it is feared that the 
fire was started by incendiaries. An investigation is in 
progress. 

—One thing that puzzles the uninstructed observer of a 
military band in action is the care with which the drum- 
mers keep the score before them. Can they really not 
play without their notes ? 

—Hartford, Conn., is to be congratulated. Her city 


of small arms, crackers, etc., in the streets on the Fourth 
of July. The Hartford small boy is disconsolate. 





—Rumor: Mr. Stewart’s body found and secretly re- 
buried; the robbers discovered; a detective shadowing 
each one, ready at the touch of the chief’s little bell to 
bring them all to book. Fact: To be given next week. 

—Another lady had her pocket-book snatched from her 
hand on Broadway. The thief handed her an advertising 
notice, to allay suspicion, and then made his grab. The 
gentleman who attempted to interfere was knocked down 
for his pains. 

—The general] diffusion of intelligence is evinced by the 
anncuncement made by a Boston laundress prior to the 
election to the effect that she was doing her last work, as 
after Butler’s election there would be money enough for all 
without working. 

—The Gold and Stock Telegraph Company made prepa- 
rations last week to shut down on the ‘‘ bucket-shop” deal- 


offices. Oneof these dealers obtained an injunction pro- 
hibiting any interference until after Jan. Ist. 

—A precocious youngster of five years snatched the 
pocket-book of a young lady on Grand Street and ran 
away with it. A policeman captured him, and he is now in 
the House of Refuge. The young lady will abstain for a 
few days from carrying her portemonnaie in her hand. 

—The Governor-General ad interim of Canada gave a 
ball lately and was so scandalized by a certain dance that 
he ordered it stopped, whereupon many of the guests left 
the entertainment as an evidence of their indignation. The 
Governor-General, it seems, draws the line at the waltz. 

—An impression prevails among the ignorant Romanists 
of Canada that the Vaccination Act is designed as a trick 
to make Protestants of them. They think it is a sort of 
baptism. A good curé near Montreal has been reassuring 
his flock on the subject, as large numbers have died of 
small-pox. 

—The National line steamer ‘‘ Helvetia” ran into and in- 
stantly sank the English revenue cutter ‘“‘ Fanny” on her 
last trip to New York. Seventeen of the ‘‘ Fanny’s” crew 
were drowned. According to the captain of the “ Hel- 
vetia’’ everything was done that could be done to avoid 
the Collision and save life. 

—J. H. MeVicker, of Chicago theater fame, owed $600,- 
000, largely on a defaulting City Treasurer’s bond, went 
into bankruptcy in August last, and has just been dis- 
charged, no creditor proving his claim. The equity in the 
theater was sold by the assignee to his daughter, the wife 
of Mr. Edwin Booth, for $1,000. 

—A St. Petersburg telegram announces the arrival there 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett and Mr. Ivan Woestyne, 
who is to be the ‘* Herald’ correspondent in Afghanistan 
in case of war. It is understood that Mr. W. talks all the 
languages of the Orient. Whether Mr. Bennet will ac- 
company him to the front in search of adventure is un- 
known. 

—A letter with $50 in it is among the curiosities of the 
Washington Dead-Letter Office. It was addressed thus: 

Hoboken, Sniffy Tiddleywinks & Co., 
Pig-dealers, 
222 Hoffensniper’s Terrace, 
(cor. Tiddelekce ave. and 405th st. 
Nantuck+t, Mass. 

--In a gambling trial out West it was thought best that 
the jury should be instructed in the practical working of a 
faro table, so the Judge had the necessary apparatus 
brought in and let the defendants give an exhibition. All 
hands became so interested in the game that the sheriff, 
seeing how things were going, went outside, summoned a 
posse and arrested the whole,room-full, including the Court 
itself. 

—There will be an extra carpet to be accounted for in 
Canada when the annual balance is struck. In getting 
ready for the Marquis of Lorne’s arrival the Governor 
General’s room at Ottawa was newly carpeted before the 
walls and ceiling were done over. Consequence, a spoiled 
carpet. Moral: when statesmen attempt to clean house 
they should consult their wives, and not take the advice of 
fresco-painters who do not care for carpets. 

—When your chimney takes fire send to the nearest drug- 
store for some sulphuret of carbon. It is not likely that 
the druggist will have it on kand, but if he has, and the 
fire is not out when the messenger comes Lack, you can 
extinguish the flames by burning the sulphuret in a plate 
on the hearth. In Paris they keep the sulphuret in the 
house so as to have it ready, which is better than the Ger- 
man plan of sending for it after the fire preaks out. 

—Several notable deaths occurred in the West last week. 
Hon. Norman B. Judd, who sought Chicago in °36, was 
a close friend and helper of Lincoln, the projector of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, late Minister to Berlin and Col- 
lector of Customs at Chicago, died there of apoplexy. 
William Wheeler, a Chicago citizen of highest Christian 
repute and an eminent Methodist lay pioneer, Col. 8. 
A. Buckmaster, of Alton, IIL, late Speaker of his State's 
House of Representatives, and the Hon. P. K. L. Pierce, 
Mayor of Grand Rapids, Mich., were among che number. 

—The Thames boatmen have long known that it pays 
better to let a poor person drown than to effecta rescue. The 
finder of a body is entitled to a bounty of 5s. 6d. on tu: ning 
it over to the proper authorities. It has just dawned upon 
the magistrates that this system is open to objections, 
and a precedent has been stablished by paying a boat- 
man out of the poor fund for loss of time in rescuing a 
girl who could not pay him for his trouble. Another boat- 
man hassued for breach of contract a man whom he rescued 
from the “‘ Princess Alice’ disaster. It seemsthat he would 
not come within reach of the drowning man until he had 
extorted from him the promise of £20. On reaching the 
shore the rescued man told his deliverer that he would 
gladly have given him £5 but “since you have shown 
yourself such a black hearted scoundrel you shall have 
nothing.” 
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Nov. 20, 1877. 
THE GREAT HOUSE OF 





CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE 


Magnificent Piano Fortes 


THE 


NOW OFFERING THEIR 


AT PRICES WHICH BRING 
REACH OF 


THEM WITHIN 
ALL. 


( The King of Pianists, FRANZ LISZT, says:—‘‘I consider the CHICKERING ) 
PIANOS superior to any made in Europe or America. To be just, I must declare - 
i them perfect.” \ 





The Chickering Establishment is the OLDEST and LARGEST of the kind in the United 
States, and they have made and sold over 53,000 Piano Fortes since 
Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-three (1823). 


The use of the Chickering Pianos by the Greatest Pianists, Art Critics and Amateurs, 
has given to the Chickering Pianos an universal prestige and reputation far above all 
other Pianos manufactured in this country or Europe. The overwhelming verdict of the 
very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Liszt, Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Car) 
Reinecke, Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, Dr. Hans Von Bulow, and hundreds of other 
masters of art, places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire list of 
Pianos made in the World. 


TRIUMPHS 


OF THE 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL AT LONDON IN {851. 
THE CROSS OF THE LECION OF HONOR, and 
THE FIRST COLD MEDAL AT PARIS IN 1867. 
(This was the Highest Award of the Exhibition, and was given only to Chickering & Sons.) 
THE FIRST MEDAL and HONORABLE DISTINCTION at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at SANTIACO DE CHILE, 1875. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA, PHILADELPHIA, 1876; and 93 FIRST MED- 


ALS and AWARDS, at the various Exhibitions of the 
United States. 





Pianos for Hire, Sold on Installments, Repaired, 
Tuned, Etc. 





WAREROOMS: 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Corner of {8th St., & Fifth Avenue., New York. 


tM EN TS. 


BROOKLYN AD VERTIS 


607, 609 & 611 
CA R re E S Fulton Street, 
Titus, | & Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains at prices that make it an obje ct for all who desire to purchase Carpets to call at 


607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN, 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Cameron’s Hair Store. 


Having purchased an immense New Stock of French Hair of the first gee ality and of the finest silken 
texture in the failing markets of Parisand Brétagne, I can sellall Long Hair Braids and Switches 
at very nearly the same price paid for the upsatisfactory stem Switches. Every color and shade. 
Beautiful Natural-Cur! Hair Coquets, Chatelaines, Coronets, New Styles. 


W. R. CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., opposite Pierrepoint St., Brooklyn. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 


ae July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
more oved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, eve ry 
part can be cleaned with the 
finger. The Manx has 
>> just been improved, and 
is now the only pertect 
) Feeding Bottle. Ask your 
> druggist for it or order from | 
jy manufacturer. Priee 50 cts. 
Agents wanted. Send for | 
circular and price- listofrub- | 
ber goods. C. B. DICK 














George H., 








ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


a oe 
B URT’S SH O! E Ss. | 3. B. STEWART. __L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 
so iy Ui, Sexy | GARPETINGS; OIL CLOTHS, 

and — GOODS. 


Ask for BURT'S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
Y oss foe 
‘Scanetrs ) %, 
aif = ano 0 cLaTHs. & \ 








INSON, 3 $19 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 




















ing, bearing the name of Edwin 
C. Burt in full. Such goods are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts, 
for their Illustrated : ~ 
aly and Prica 4 
Goods vd 
warded by 
mail or ex- 










i 174 3 J 
FULTo,, sit ) 
4 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
- atte niion. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 

CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 

A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 

just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 

213 Fulton St,, near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Bajotton, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. 
Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


Mme. 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES constantly on hand at rea- 
sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in - grades 
and qualities. Also, Fine Line of MOURNING 
Got DS. 428 Fulton Street. Srodkiy n. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
| BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Suc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
A. BENTLEY, A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 




















= — Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
Ls IN V5 \ BROS.» ; Carriage. Makers. FACTORY plied with a choice variety of 
an EN ; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 200 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookivn. | 1°¢,)Creams,, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
ysters, Jellied Game, F yramids, 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat Cakes, Flowers, etc 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top “ . . 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hsnd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Siver and 
Glass turnished. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES, 








WILLCOX & GIBBS (Quality and Merit. 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING@MACHINE. 
LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents forU.S. New York. 


PERRY & C= wens. fries 


ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; 
clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 
3 cents for sample. Single copy, 12 cents per year; 100 copies, per ‘quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year; 
100 copies for one month, 75 cents. Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An lilustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. Single copy, 30 cents 
per year; clubs of 10 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


Pre-eminent in] 














Of superior English make. 
‘25 Sampies of our ieading styles, 
or tria’, including the famous * U’ 

and ** FALCON” Pens, by mail, 





STEEL 
PENS. 







‘TVisoD Blakeman, Taylor & CO, 

















ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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farm and Garden, 


NOVEMBER WORK AND 
WEATHER. 

THE WINTER WEEK—PRUNING AND BURN- 
ING—COVERING STRAWBERRIES—STOR- 
ING CELERY—SPREADING COMPOST. 
Rossiter Raymond once wrote a book 

about the * Children’s Week.” It was a 
week of stories. He might write another 
about the * Children’s Week of Snow”’— 
which was last week. Did ever anyone 
know such a first week of November? 
Suowing every day, frozen roads, out- 
door work stopped; as truly a winter 
week as half we shall have between De- 
cember and March. Truly, the children 
had the best of it and made the most of 
this foretaste of winter. Snowballs flew 
merrily by day and at night the big 
bobs bounced furiously down the hills. 
Older folk thought gloomily about the 
unfinished Fall work. Many of them 
need a sharp reminder of: the near-by 
wiuvter. They let the Indian summer 
days go by and husk corn in frosty 
weather that makes their fingers bleed. 
They put off patching their roofs, and 
the November rains trickle in; they de- 
lay stopping the cracks in the cow stable 
till the cattle hunch their backs; they 
defer the Fall plowing till some night 
the plow sticks in the furrow, and stays 
there till spring. 

It is time that everybody should see 
to finishing up all out-of-door work. 
After a few hard freezes have killed off 
the tougher green things that have 
withstood the frosts, and brought down 
the last leaves, it is time to rake up and 
burn all the rubbish—always providing 
that it does not rain or snow every duy 
as at present. Thousands of weed-seeds 
will thus be destroyed that otherwise 
would get in the ground to spring up 
and make extra work for the hoe next 
summer. Before starting the fires finish 
all needed pruning of trees and vines. 
Cut out all interlacing limbs and brushy 
growth of fruit trees so that both fruit 
and picker may have a fair chance; 
prune the grape vines so that there will 
be enough young wood of this year’s 
growth to throw fruiting canes next 
year and cut out such old woced as has 
got high upon the trellis; shorten back 
the berry canes and cut out all that have 
fruited this year; thin out the goose- 
berry and currant bushes, leaving a fair 
proportion of young and old wood. 

Ornamentals must be pruned with 
discretion. Cut from the trees only those 
shoots and branches that interfere with 
the perfect development of their natural 
shapes, and trim the shrubs according 
to their habit of flowering—those that 
bloom on wood of the current year, like 
the Althea, should have it freely cut 
back, while those that flower on year- 
old wood should only be thinned out, 
like a currant bush. Butall close prun- 
ing had better be deferred to spring. 
As late as possible give the strawberry 
bed a thin covering of straw, leaves or 
other litter. It is not the freezing that 
hurts the strawberry, but the thawing 
out in the spring, which is always sev- 
eral times repeated, resulting in pulling 
the plants half up by the roots. They 
should be covered not to keep the frost 
out but the sun off. 

If one bas celery it is now time to take 
it up and store it in pits for blanching. 
‘“*Earthing up” during the Fall is not as 
much practiced by market gardeners as 
it used to be, except for celery that is 
needed in late Fail and early winter. 
The blanc hing is done in the pit or some- 
times in a cold cellar kept for the pur- 
pose. The '¢ should be dug just wide 
enough and deep enough to ‘hold the 
stalks set close together in a growing 
position and where water cannot rup in 
pr them. Cover with a thick layer 
of straw, then short bits of board, and 
then a mound of earth. Or boards’ may 
be nailed edgewise a: ee forming a 
low roof over the pi But in either 
case the sections should be short, so as to 
easily get at a small amount at a time. 


Turn the cabbages on their heads and 
cover with a layer of earth. 


$125 to $400 factory prices 
—Mathurhek’s scale for squares— 
finest uprights in America- over 
12,000 in use—regularly incorporated Mf’g Co.— 
Pianos sent on trial—48 page Catalogue free. Men- 


delssobn Piano Co., 21 EK. 15th street, N.Y. 


\ EDDING CANOPIES, Dancing Cloths, 
and Camp Chairs a not for Entertainments, 
t Low Prices at SKELT NING, TENT, 
BANNER and FLAG FACTORY. 1274 road. 
way, between 32d and 33 Sts., New York. 
Orders oy mail promptly attended to. 


FOOT LATHES! 32° Soprs,So%2.% fon 




















REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE. 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 433 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 
FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 


Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
Etc. 
Also a Great Variety of 
Vases, Cologne Sets, 
JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, etc. 


—o— 





We would call es- 
pecial attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior toany 
other design ever 
manufactured in/ 
Plate. 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HANBURY, SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer.) 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, 
refreshing and invigorating beverage, aliaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water—natura!l or artificial 
—and is exactly the thing to mix with wines, 
liquors or flavoring syrups. It is crystal clear, 
bright, colorless and sparkling; all its ingredients 
are chewically pure; it retains the gas as long as 
any natural water. 


35 UNION SQUARE, 


60 New Style Cards, Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, etc. 
name Gold and Jet. 0c. 8tar Card Co.,Clintonyville,Ct. 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 


HOTEL, 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 




















This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Oleanest and best in the city. 


RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Long Island Railroad from 34th st. Ferry 
and Hunter’s Point. 

On and after Sept. 6th LEAVE EAST 3TH 8T. 
10 A.M., 12 M., 2, 4, 6, 8 P.M. 

Leave Brighton Beach DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.25, 1.28. 6.25, 8.25, 10.25 P.M. 

Fare from Hunter’ 8 zoine. Round Trip, 50 cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN,G.P.A, 8. SPENCER, Gen. Supt. 














CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE &CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St, near ‘Union Square, |* 
NEW YORK. 





MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemployed. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 
fully shown to visitors. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, x wn to the uplic. since 
are made at * THE 1 MENEES. BELL 
NDRY,” West = N. Y. New Patent 

dat free. No Agenciss 


Beeecys Bett FOURDAT. 

Bells of 2r and Tin 
for Tt ae hools, Fire 
a. ao, ete. FULLY 


a TED. Catal 
sent Free. VANDUZEN. ‘< Tl Pr. Cincinna: 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


noe LL FOUNDERS, ROY. ms We 
ufacture a superior qualit a7 te. 
a pecial attention given to C URCH BELLS 
lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 

















Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 

Please examine the following prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-class engraved work: 

Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 

in Script, worth %3.00......... $1.50 

nr sages on old or 

Printing $0 Cards , When the 
plate is furnished........... 0. 
Engraving Monogram.. coe 1.50 
Wedding and bag | Orders atiow 
ne rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
¢ engraved. lilumineting, Stamping 
and Printing. Great Bargains in 

English and French Stationery. 

For samples 
and catalo; wd 
&c., send t 
3 eent. stamps. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test 150. Water qrnise and odor- 
less. This old eetablished Brand, unsurpassed 
oe an Liluminating Oil, for sale by E. WICKES, 

No. 153 Maiden Lane, New York. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker St., near Chureb St., N.Y. 


nom be mates any height, and fokied 
UTILITY 4 ae Writing 


for Cutting, 
ADJUSTABLE 6 Games, Invalids.Children.&c. Bend 
TABLE Garb Soret ee adwen NY, 

















ATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay 
Send for Circular. Preliminary Examinations 
H. J. ENNIS, Box 442, Washington, D. C. 





“VIVITO INFANS.” 







TRADE MARKS 
TO PHYSICIANS AND MOT 
The BEST FOOD for INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 


“The best wit food Ihave ever known.”—W, 
White, M. D., 118 East 85th St., New York. ‘More hae 
ficial than’ any other food I have ever usec Abbott Hodg- 






man, M, D., 141 East 38th St.. New York fter using 
Various preparatio ns for Infants Food without benefit to 
my child, I used the Cereal Milk. The first month the 
child gained four pounds andissteadily imp roving D.D. 
Beekman, 389 Bowery, New York. iy y all Drnugenste 
and Grocers every \ e. Manufa ture i bs the CKRREAL 
MANUFACTURING, CO., 13 College Place, New York, 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and Insurance Co.’s 
everally. Free from all fauitsin burning. THE 
JEVOKE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PROPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAV ty STREET, N. Y. 


hotper is tue & YE*GLASS 


Safest device for carrying glasses; no breaking, 
bo entanglement of cord, as it 1s reeled up when 
pot used. Ishandy and warranted. Mauiled for % 
ets. Circulars free. i? & MCDOUGALL, 
M'r rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. 


te” HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 




















health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any hind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
a the only Award of Merit for Electuic 

yliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 
= Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have 7 ‘lis of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 

ursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
wine symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 


59 | and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a meansof restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus- 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 





pas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. ‘Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine Fram the spurious. 





— lll ee 
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Last Week but One! 
P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth 
GILMORE’s GARDEN. 


Having devoted a life to the management of 
amusements calculated to instruct and edify my 
patrons, | have at last secured a perfectly 


CHASTE AND MORAL 


combination of intensely tnteresting wonderful 
attractions calculated to please 





FAMILIES AND CHILDREN, 





It consists of Extraordinary Mechanical, 
Automatic an 


MUSICAL MUSEUM. 
THE LARGEST MENAGERIE EVER SEEN IN 
AMERICA. 
Trained Stallions and Elephants. 


An Arenic Performance Unsurpassed and 
’ Free of Objectionable Features. 


TwolfPerformances Daily, at 2 and 8 P.M. 
The Public’s obedient servant, 
P. T. BARNUM,.™ 








bid e fillorders 
TO ADVERTISERS! 3°: 
s tion of adver. 

th 


tisements in the hewspape Unite d States ana 
Dominion of Canada. ro furnish adve artise rs with 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most Vinexperienced tc <elect 
intelligently the mediums best adapted to any particu 
lar YER WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ERs RTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in Prom aed advertising. 
The last edition will be sent. post, tpa. is any address on 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. ‘A & BON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Bn Sicacinme 





1832] MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY. [1878 





ios 


MERIDEN CUTLERY 
ComPaxy. 













oid h UREA 


LE is superior to and es 


ny yEEEs of the Ry) TABLE CU TLERY in the WO 
nd sold ye aul dealers, and by MERIDEN CUTLER 


OBLD Their CELLU- 
suitable for HOLIDAY GIFTS . ere 
CO., 49 Chambers Street, New Yor 











of $2. 





Patented May 2th, 1873. ‘ 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker Mfg Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers, 
A child can use them. Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt 
Send for our Illustrated Ps ampe 
montals of practical farme rsand dairymen throughout the U. 
tional views of a cow's teats and bag dissected and selentifealiy explained, 
by Drs. White and Wilson of thisc a a Sent free to any address. 

G 


let on the Cow, conteining the testi- 
-and sec- 


0. E. KING, President, 





SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway between 8th & 9th Streets. 
1159 Broadway, corner 27th Street. 


Many Novel and Choice Goods. 


which our MR. F. A. O. SCHWARZ has personally 
selected in Europe 


NOW OPEN. 
* The present display and great variety of hand- 
some goods is admired by all who have seen it for 
its BEAUTY AND ELEGANCE. 

Particular attention is invited to the GRAND 
EXHIBITION OF DOLLS AND DOLLS WITH 
TROUSSEAUX, elegantly dressed in the latest 
Styles by our Special Modiste in Paris. 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of = pages 
mailea for 15 cents 
AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres goods 
direct from the _oe al 
half the usual cost. Best plan 
aie Club Agents and large 
buyers. All express charges 
paid. Quality guarantess. New terms free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 











Hinrichs’s 79th Annual Display. 
TOYS, CAMES, 
ST. GERMAIN LAMP, 


The best in the World. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA SETs, 

RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN AND SEVRES 
CHINA. 

STATUARY, FANCY GOODS. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 

Low PRICES. POLITE ATTENDANCE. 
Goods sent home. 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, 
Foot Metropolitan Elevated Railway Station, N.W. 


LISAYA. 
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No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen 






Mechanical Lamp. 





Coe 


Best Light for Beating, Sewing, and Stade 


Circulers sent free. . P,, 60 Warren St., 


HOLIDAY CABINET 


New and Useful articles for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer, Examine the list. 


No. 1.—Pocket Memorandum Book.— Made of 

nest Silicate, sma- 
tert 1 that never 
wears out. For 
memoranda, figur- 
ing, or writing of 
sny description. 
Use an ordinary 
lead pencil. Writ- 
ing can be instantly 
rubbed out with the 
fingers, leaving the 

wee clean for new entries. Complete Calendar for 1519 with each 
Beek. Usetul alike to echool-boy, girl, or business man. Is alone 
worth the price of who le ¢ ‘abi net. 

No. 2.— 











paints and brush- 
es. A pleasant 
and instructive 
pastime enabling 
those who haves 
taste for it to 
learn the beauti- 
fai art of water color painti ng. 
No. 3.—Mystic Oracle, or Combination Cards.— 
R ‘a great myster Will enable 
| you to learn Gwithout their suspect: 
Ing i it) the age of any ae 
“old maid,” orother person: 
to discover any number or aban 
' thought of. Never makes a mis- 
ake. Just the thing for social 
parties. 











No. 4.—Eureka 
Pocket Book.—Suit- 
able for young folks of either 
sex, but may be used by any 
one. Has compartments for 


bills, postage stamps, an 
currency. Neat, handy, and 
useful. 





No. 5.—Jet Sleev : 
_ nc 
Buttons. —— — elegantly colored designs. They 
contain no metal, cannot tarnish, 

and are always bright snd ornamen 
tal. Adapted alike to ladies and 

gentlemen, 17 ung or old. 

No. 6.—French Merlee 

ton.—A_ rousing, rattting 


ee instrument, sure lease 





ry wide-awake lad. Wil scare 
An entire 


the cats, drive away ‘rats, and on "the old folks frantic. 
brass bandin a nut- 
ghell. Jolliest thing 
— made forChrist- 





mL packed ina gost box, for ealy @6 ots., by mail Postpaid. 
articles, packed in a neat box, for only cts., 
This oxtinee@i nary offer is made to procure names for our Ho day 
Catalogue, as we h vope to make permanent customers of all who 
urchase the Cabinet, Persons not desiring att the articles can sell 
hose not wanted for more than the cost of Clean, unused 
Postage Stamps taken same as 
Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
Pp. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 
This advertisement will not appear again. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 



























ew Improved and — Selected 
PRATCTAVAMSWALTST 
MARCY, 13840 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
4 convenience and efficiency, "for private or 
for public use, they stand 


LLED 


Cireularsfree Catalogues 10 cts 
Scionticon Mannal.é6th Fd 75cts. 
Splendid Ontéits at Bottom prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for several first-class Illus- 

trated Subscription Books. 
Special territory assigned. Descriptive ciroulars, 
with terms, maiied on apenestion to J, B. Lippin- 


cott & Co. (Subseription Dep’t), Pubs., Pbtiadety’ a 


Wiiamc AGENTS, for 
illiam Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


Outselling all_ others combined. Richly I Illustrat- 
ed. Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY 
and New Steel Portrait. Sold only by Subscription. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 














New Gift Book, 
OUG GH iTs ON 


Ao WANTED fert 
GOLDEN THO 





In Prose and Poetry, by upward of 300 Distin- 
guished Authors, at Home and Abroad, with intro- 
duction 

By Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, D.D. 

If ycuwrea Parent, get it; if yon have a Home 
get it; if youare bound fcr Heaven, get it; it wiil 
cheer ana help youon the way. A charm ing gitt 
tor mother, father, brother, sister, son, cr daughter 
In Elegant Binding. Illustrated. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, &5 Broad way, New York. 
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~“ BLUE 
york. 


297 ~Brosoway, 

AGENTS, KEAD THIE. 
We will pey Agerts # Salary of $100 per monk 
SLO expeLres, C1 BILOW B laTge (CD DIkSIOM WO bes) 
See Bae Cet ee ven MURS. We megp Ubut 
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HMAN & CO. Barehall, Mia, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIL, No. 21. 











FACTOR LES OF THE 


MERIDEN edema ComPANY, | 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 





WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 


46 East 14th Street, UNION SQUARE, New York. 





CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


a POPULAR PRICES. 


ns. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 0 pieces. .” 4 
Piney White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. 

Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 1 30 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50) 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, dos. #2 


mm ber Sets. ll pieces. wis rated, $5; White. 300 
ALL HOUS FUR NISHING GOODS. 
Govas from weekly trade saies a specialty. LI- 


lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
CeLe HA. 

L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

ds carefully selected and pecked for trans- 

m... 2 free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. 

money order. 


ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co’s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


YARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 


Factory, Middletown, Conn, 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 








NO MORE 


GOUT 
AcuTBOR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE — 


Manufactured b 4 
EUROPEAN SALICY. ‘LI MEDIC CINE co. 
PARIS AND LEIPZIG 
peat ~~ from the Salicylic Acid discovered 
Prof. Kolbe, of Leipzig, German 
i, immediately. Cures permanently ° 

Now exclusively useo by all the celebrated 

PHYSICIANS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Now being introduced throughout the United 
States and Canada, many miraculous cures having 
been made 

The highest MEDICAL ACADEMY OF PARIS 

reports % cures out of 100 cuses within 3 days. 

Only Kliminator of Uric Acid in the Blood. which 
is the prime cause of Kheumatism and Gout. 

Boxes contain 30 powders, with full directions, 
$1 a box; * boxes, $5. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price 

Be sure to order enough — ny ymplete cure. Ask 
your Druggist for it. Add 

WASHBU RNE. & CO., 

Only Importers, Depot 23 CLIFF ST.., New York. 
(Letter from where Kbeumatie Sufferers Congre- 
gate for Relief.) 

Your Medicine is curing my severe Rheumatism 
successfully, and would have saved all expense of 
coming here had I known of it —— 

8. A. THORNE. 

Hor SPRINGS, Arkansas, Sept. 30. 





Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 


RATTLING SASHES, Stood the test 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25 ets.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.NY. 








NEWMAN, 


A. G. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURES, BURGLAR 
ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in ail its branches, and 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 
Warerooms.......... 1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 29th St., N. Y. 





t# Union Square Goods at lessthan Union Square 
Prices. 43 


T. B. BYNNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


AMERICAN AND 8WISS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


513 BROADWAY, 
St. Nicholas Hotel.) NEW YORK. 
&%#@” No trouble to show Goods. gag 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 


1152 Broadway, 


Near 27th Street, New York. 


China, Glass & Pottery 


Personal Selection. 
Direct Importation, 


LOWEST PRICES. 


EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 


> A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 
Chinese and 
India Goods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
UY RUGS AND CARPETS, 
New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 

\ The mens. ATTEN- 
TION of THE TRADE is 

invited to their Immense Stock and Extreme 

LOW PRICES, 














What the Great Dailies say. 





“ Undoubtedly the teading and most extensive 
nouse in the hardware, china, glass, cutlery, silver- 
ware and general housefurnishing business.”— 
Tribune. 

“ Does a far more extensive business than any 
housefurnishing, hardware, sflver, china and glass- 
ware establishment that we know of.”— World. 

“Is the leading housefurnishing, hardware: 
woodware, china, glass, crockery, cutlery, copper 

nd silverware store on this continent.”—Times. 





“ A leading house well known in all parts of this 
continent; parties living at a distance (as well as 
here) can order what they require in their line 
from this house without fear of suffering from 
any sharp dealing.” —Sun. 

“Their stock is unsurpassed by any house in 
their line, and all their dealings with their cus- 
tomers are honorable and straightforward.’’— 
Brooklyn Daily Argus. 





One to one thousand articles retailed at wholesale prices. Goods skillfully boxed free, 


and shipped to all parts daily. 


‘t@ FIFTY-PAGE PRICE-LIST FREE .2! 





E. D. BASSFORD, 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COMPLETE, 
Tableware, Dinner, Tea and Toiletware. 
Hardware, China, Glass, Silver, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils and Woodenware. 


Nos. |, 2, 3, 12, 13, 


COOPER. INSTITUTE, 


15, 16 and 17 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


GENTLEMEN’S Business SUITS, | © Boys’ & YOUTHS’ School SUITS, 
% = 

GENTLEMEN’S Working SUITS, S= | Boys’ « yours’ Busines su 11s, 
os 

GENTLEMEN’S Dros SITs, eo | Boys’ & YouTHS’ Dress suis, 


to 850. 





Orders by Letter 
Promptly Filled. 


Rules of 
| 


Geo. L. Burr, 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. 


Self-Measure, witb gu 
the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
filled with highest satisfaction. 


Tailoring, Furnishing, and Outfitting ef every Description. 


| RY LES FOR SELF MEASUREMENT, pnt; _. 
List, and Book of Fashions S Sent Free on application. 


Seton in any part of the co country are enabled to order by our 
uaranteed pescatney of receiving 
Over 20,000 orders have been 


See Book of Fashions. 
Merchant Clothier, 
140 Fulton St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 
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